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THE JOURNAL'S COVER 

We are privileged to publish the cover pic- 
ture this month through the courtesy of The 
Milwaukee Journal. It was taken in the Assem- 
bly Chamber of the State Capitol at Madison 
during the 1947 session. You note that 
among the spectators in the gallery is a group 
of students from one of the many schools which 
visit the Capitol during each session of the legis- 
lature. By the use of this picture we wish to por- 
tray the thought That the purpose of American 
education is full participation in democratic liv- 
ing by all members of society. This is one of the 
eight basic principles formulated by the Ameri- 
| can Association of School Administrators in 
which we, as educators, believe. 
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TEXTBOOK CORRELATED FILMSTRIP 


> AN IDEAL TEACHING COMBINATION 





The new 8.V.E. correlated textbook-filmstrip program is an ideal 
combination of teaching tools, a co-ordination of the printed page 
and the projected picture. 

These filmstrips are correlated with specific textbook series, the 
merits of each medium being utilized to the maximum. 

The textbook and the correlated filmstrip are co-basic. Each has 
its own unique functions. 

S.V.E. and the publisher are specialists. Each does the job it 
knows best, the publisher handling the editorial work, S.V.E. the 
technical production. 

Through the combination of the printed page and _ projected 
pictures, the student assimilates and retains a substantially greater 
amount of the textbook information. 

Correlated filmstrips are ideally suited for use in the individual 
classrooms, where visual education belongs. 

Several series of the new correlated filmstrips have been com- 
pleted and are ready for immediate delivery. Others are in pro- 
duction. Correlated filmstrips for use with the textbooks you are 
now using may already be completed. Be sure to write for list of 
filmstrips and the books with which they have been correlated. 
Write today. 
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Council on Education 


Report Adopted by the Re presentative Assembly 


FOREWORD 


OUR Council on Education presents the 
cae of its deliberations for your con- 
sideration. We have considered the many prob- 
lems facing our profession and have selected 
nine fields for statements of policy and pro- 
cedure. 

We realize that a program of action must 
call for a re-evaluation of existing educational 
areas and a plan for progressive improvement 
in the fields that will lead to better schools for 
our boys and girls. We urge a plan of action 
which will lead to a stronger and more unified 
ptofession. 

Your Council on Education submits these 
statements on some of the pressing problems 
of the day for your consideration and action. 


1. Educational Reorganization 
We reaffirm our stand on the following 
principles as basic to any plan for reorganiza- 
tion of the Wisconsin State Public School 
System. 


1, Assumption by the State of its constitutional 
responsibility to provide financial support 
sufficient to guarantee a minimum educa- 
tional program in every school district. 


2. Provision of a source of revenue for major 
school support other than the real property 
tax, 

3, Enactment of compulsory attendance laws 
and provision of adequate transportation 
aids to guarantee to rural boys and girls the 
same educational opportunities as are ‘avail- 
able in urban communities. 

4. Provision of sufficient financial incentives 
for school district reorganization including 
building aids to guarantee school units of 
such size as to be economically and educa- 
tionally defensible. 

5. Equalization of school costs by means of a 
county-wide school levy. 


2. Public Relations 
Public Relations to be of significance must 
tesult in a genuine integration of school and 
community. To this end the teachers of Wis- 
consin must resolve to take a more active in- 
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*% Report of the Council on Education which 
was adopted by the Representative Assem- 
bly. The delegates rejected the Council’s rec- 
ommendations for a state scholarship pro- 
gram and for compulsory retirement. 








terest in, and carry the major responsibility for, 
initiating activities through which wholesome 
and effective community relations come about, 
for keeping the people informed about the ob- 
jectives and work of the school, and for de- 
veloping wholesome attitudes so that satisfying 
cooperative enterprises are possible. 


3. Integration of the Profession 

The W. E. A. Council on Education, realiz- 
ing that the complete benefits of educational 
organization can be derived only if strong pro- 
fessional associations exist at the local and na- 
tional levels as well as at the state level, urges 
that every Wisconsin Educator give full sup- 
port to the strengthening of local education 
associations and the National Education Associ- 
ation, while continuing active support to the 
state association. The Council also appreciates 
the value of coordinate associations and, in 
addition, urges full cooperation with organiza- 
tions such as the P. T. A. which have as their 
objective the improvement of the profession, 
the strengthening of the standards and ,the 
complete development of our educational facil- 
ities. 


4. Teaching Load 

The Council on Education of the Wisconsin 
Education Association recognizes the impor- 
tance of the factor of teaching load as related 
to teaching efficiency. 

The Council recommends that the W. E. A. 
make a study of class size and conditions neces- 
sary to protect the welfare of pupils and 
teachers. 


5. Merit Rating 
The Wisconsin Education Association should 
study the pros and cons of the merit rating plan 
for teaching staffs developed in a democratic 
way thrgugh the cooperative efforts of the ad- 
ministration, school board, and teaching staff. 
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6. Staiewide Curriculum Planning 
Program 

The W. E. A. reaffirms its policy of support 
for the improvement of public education in 
Wisconsin. We recommend to the executive 
committee the favorable consideration of fi- 
nancial support to enable wide participation of 
educators from all parts of the state, the con- 
tinuance of the Wisconsin Cooperative Cur- 
riculum Planning Program, and the appoint- 
ment of a continuing committee to cooperate 
with the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion to continue the promotion of curriculum 
development. 

The W. E. A. should inform the legislature 
of the finances necessary to continue a con- 
structive curriculum improvement program and 
actively support such needs at legislative hear- 
ings of the budget of the Department of Public 
Instruction. 


7. Improvement of the Educational 
System 

The Wisconsin Education Association recog- 
nizes the great significance and importance of 
Educational Commissions as related to the 
future of education in Wisconsin. Examination 
of the educational system and appraisal of re- 
search data may have a profound effect upon 
the education of our children, youth, and 
adults. 

Since the Wisconsin Education Association 
was incorporated (1855) it has had as its 
charter purpose “the advancement of the teach- 
ing profession and the promotion of popular 
education in the state’. Animated by that con- 
sistent purpose, the Association offers its facil- 
ities in securing factual information or assist- 
ance which Educational Commissions may desire 
during deliberations. 


We respectfully submit these statements te. 
garding some of the immediate problems in our 
educational field. It is our hope that the Rep. 
resentative Assembly will see these problems in 
their true perspective and provide the support 
and implementation to see that the objectives 
are accomplished. Education in Wisconsin will 
go forward in the measure that we take aggres- 
sive action in recognition of and support for 
a program for our youth. 


COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


HENRY EARL SMITH, Chairman, Supt. of Schools, 
Sheboygan 

PHILIP BREWER, Instructor, Whitefish Bay High 
School, Whitefish Bay 

JOHN CALLAHAN, State Supt. of Schools, Madison 

RALPH CHAMBERLIN, Prin. Rufus King High School, 
Milwaukee 

F. E. CONNER, Supt. of Schools, Kenosha 

IRENE ELDRIDGE, Instructor, West Division High 
School, Milwaukee 

JOHN Guy FowLkEs, Dean, School of Ed. U. W.,, 
Madison 

VERNE C. FRYKLUND, Pres. Stout Institute, Me- 
nomonie 

CLARENCE GREIBER, Dir. State Bd. Voc. & Adult 

Ed., Madison 

DAN HILL, 

Superior 

META JONAS, Ele. Supervisor, La Crosse 

WILMA JONES, Instructor, Mineral Point 

MICHAEL S. KES, County Supt. of Schools, Mil- 
waukee 

DONALD LEE, Supt. of Schools, Jefferson 

ALMA LINK, Instructor, Oshkosh High 
Oshkosh 

GEORGE O'BRIEN, Supt. of Schools, Two Rivers 

IDA OOLEy, Supervisor, Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Madison 

GEORGE RANKIN, Instructor, South Division High 
School, Milwaukee 

Wm. F. RASCHE, Dir. Milwaukee Voc. School, Mil- 
waukee 

FLORENCE SCHERBARTH, Pres. 
Whitefish Bay 

WARREN H. SOUTHWORTH, Supervisor, State Dept. 
of Public Instruction, Madison 

L. O. TETZLAFF, County Normal School, Sheboygan 
Falls 

O. H. PLENZKE, Secretary, Wis. Ed. Assoc., Madison 


Jim Pres. State Teachers College, 


School, 


Wis. Ed. Assoc., 





Constitution Committee 
Proposes Amendment 


In an oral report to the Representative As- 
sembly, J. P. Mann, chairman of the Constitu- 
tion Committee, recommended some changes 
affecting the position of the vice presidents of 
the association. The Committee proposed that 
the first vice president who is a voting member 
of the Executive Committee be madg an ex- 
officio member of the Public Relations Com- 
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mittee, and that the second and third vice presi- 
dents be given voting rights in the Executive 
Committee. At present the second vice presi- 
dent is an ex-officio member of the Committee 
on Locals and the third vice president is a 
member of the Welfare Committee. 

The Constitution provides “that any pro- 
posed change must be submitted to the Secre- 
tary in writing at least sixty days before the 
date of such notice thereof published and dis- 
tributed to each local at least thirty days before 
such meeting’. 
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Committee on Local Associations 


Re port Ado pted by the Re presentative Assembly 


HE members of the Committee on Local 

Associations for the Wisconsin Education 
Association present the following report for the 
year 1947: 

It has been the endeavor of the Committee 
to put into active year-round practice the agenda 
laid down in the Guide to Action, the official 
WE A Handbook. In addition, several innova- 
tions were planned this year. Because the Com- 
mittee was desirous of furthering the work of 
the Locals Consultant, a series of spring meet- 
ings for locals’ presidents was held in April 
and May to introduce Mr. Weinlick to locals’ 
officers. Leadership conferences were held at 
the sectional conventions and at the State Con- 
vention. The Committee itself held nine meet- 
ings in the course of the year, and devoted a 
two-day meeting in August to drawing up a 
long-term plan for Locals’ work. 

Mr. Jansky resigned in July when he moved 
out of the district; Mr. Thiede resigned as dis- 
trict member in August, but continued to work 
on the general program of the Committee. 

The spring meetings of locals’ presidents 
(April 14—-May 5) were held in each of the 
districts, with the local member presiding. Mr. 
Weinlick was introduced at all meetings; Presi- 
dent Scherbarth, as well as Secretary Plenzke 
and other members of the staff, also took part. 
Stress was laid on the need for backing the leg- 
islative program of the Association, one of the 
chief goals of the Committee in a legislative 
year. A total of 326 locals’ presidents and 
other officers attended, and discussion was 
spirited. 

The Locals Consultant, Mr. Weinlick, worked 
in close cooperation with the Committee from 
the time of his appointment. Although no one 
person could hope to reach all 180 locals in 
six months’ time, the condensed report which 
follows shows that he has done very well. 
Meetings attended: locals’ presidents 20, county 
institutes 25, city associations 17, teachers’ col- 
leges and the university 5, general talks 11; 
oficial calls: on county superintendents 48, on 
locals’ presidents 33, on city superintendents 
31. In addition, he attended three meetings of 
the Executive Committee and five of the Lo- 
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cals Committee, as well as keeping up with his 
office duties. In July and August he attended 
the full leadership course of the N E A in 
Washington, putting in a hundred classroom 
hours in training. The Committee commends 
Mr. Weinlick on the success of his initial year 
in the work, and feels that this part of the 
Locals program can well be still further ex- 
panded. 

The usual county institute program was car- 
ried on by the members of the Committee and 
their speakers during the months of August 
and September in all except two counties of 
the state. The new retirement law was dis- 
cussed at these meetings, as well as other mat- 
ters of general interest. 

Because the Committee felt that the Locals’ 
program in the past had been inadequate to 
produce strong locals throughout the state, a 
two-day planning conference was held August 
2-3. As an immediate result of that discussion 
the Committee decided (with the consent of 
the Executive Committee) to set up leadership 
conferences at the State Convention, and at the 
sectionals held in the fall at Ashland, Superior, 
Eau Claire, La Crosse, Wausau, and Platteville, 
for the following purposes: 


1. To assist locals’ presidents and officers in 
developing and exchanging methods of ef- 
fective local leadership. 

2. To study W E A structure; the functions of 
the officers, committees, and central office 
staff. 

3. To study the accomplishments and purposes 
of the W E A. 

4. To study the means of development of a 
welfare program in anticipation that each 
local will adopt one major welfare project. 

5. To study the means of developing sound 
public relations programs. 


A panel discussion was planned for the State 
Convention at which Chairman Stevenson is to 
preside. Four speakers outstanding for their 
work in locals will lead the discussion. 

A series of fall meetings of locals’ presi- 
dents was held with two chief aims in view 
(1) To review progress during the past year, 
especially the legislative program (2) To pre- 
pare locals’ presidents for the business of the 
State Convention. President Scherbarth and 
Consultant Weinlick attended all fall meetings, 
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assisted in each case by one of the members 
of the central office staff. 


Among other projects begun during the year, 
but not yet completed, the following should be 
noted. A careful study has been made of the 
possibility of producing a 35 mm. film-strip 
based on the Guide to Action. The Committee 
feels that a good professional strip with a re- 
corded script would be of great promotional 
value to the Association. This project will be 
reported to the Executive Committee. 


A study is being made of the means by which 
locals can more easily avail themselves of the 
consulting services of the central office. 


It is recommended that a representative sub- 
committee of the Welfare Committee be asked 
to cooperate with the Locals Committee in 
handling welfare problems which arise in con- 
nection with locals work. 


In general, the Committee feels that it has 
been a year of accomplishment, but is well 
aware that much remains to be done. The Jo. 
cal association is the most important, yet the 
weakest, link in our educational chain. Only 
in the local does the individual teacher take per: 
sonal part; if we cannot reach her there, we 
do not reach her at all. 


COMMITTEE ON LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


JOHN, M. V. STEVENSON, Manitowoc, Chairman. 
H. J. ANTHOLZ, Spooner 

Gus C. BoLL, Whitehall 

FRED R. HOLT, Boscobel 

LAWRENCE JANSKy, Antigo (resigned) 
CLIFFORD HUTCHINSON, Antigo 

DELForD H. LYNN, Milwaukee 

Roy MELvIN, Ashland 

THEO. A. SORENSON, Chippewa Falls 
WILSON B. THIEDE, Madison (resigned) 
ROGER MAAS, Madison 

SIGRID Mor, Tomah 

GRACE WEBB, Black River Falls, Ex-Officio 





Public Relations Committee 


Report Adopted by the Representative Assembly 


HE public relations committee began with 

a new chairman and a personnel most of 
whom were serving for the first time on the 
committee. It was necessary, therefore, to devote 
considerable time to orientation and thinking 
through our function and program. As a result 
there has been no tangible evidence of activity 
until this fall. 

We were impressed with the excellent pro- 
gram sponsored by the committee during the 
last three years under the leadership of Russell 
Lewis. We believe that some very effective 
work was done on a state level. We felt, how- 
ever, that perhaps the time had now come when 
the emphasis might be shifted with advantage 
to local activity. Every teacher is in public re- 
lations and in the final analysis one of the most 
effective ways to improve public relations is 
through the individual teacher in his everyday 
contacts. It was decided, therefore, that our ob- 
jective for the year would be the development 
of a greater realization and better understand- 
ing on the part of each teacher of his responsi- 
bility in the matter of public relations. 


This we thought might be accomplished in 
part by (1) contact with persons experienced 
in this field, (2) reports on programs now 
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under way, and (3) an exchange of ideas. To 
provide such opportunities on an experimental 
basis we have organized a public relations in- 
stitute to be held in La Crosse October 18 and 
a sectional meeting on public relations on Fri- 
day afternoon, November 7, at this year’s state 
convention, 


At the time this report is being written the 
institute has not yet been held. To the institute, 
however, have been invited the presidents of 
all WEA locals in the area together with the 
chairmen of their public relations committees 
and other teachers actively interested in public 
relations. Here these representatives will have 
contact with men experienced in the field in- 
cluding Otis Crosby, president of the National 
Schooi Public Relations Association, and will 
also have opportunity in discussion groups 
to exchange ideas and experiences. 


To the sectional meeting in Milwaukee we 
have particularly invited the chairmen of local 
public relations committees. The sectional 
program is divided in two parts: (1) a dis- 
cussion and evaluation of the La Crosse in- 
stitute by a panel. This we hope will enable 
other areas to determine whether they wish 
to try cne. (2) Reports by five persons on 
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specific school public relations programs now 
being carried on. There will be ample op- 
portunity for questions and discussion. 


We are not certain these projects will ac- 
complish their purpose. We are convinced, 
however, that the local approach is sound 
and therefore recommend that the WEA con- 
tinue to study means of helping teachers im- 
prove local public relations. We are all in 


public relations and we'd better make them 
good. 


REXFORD MITHELL, Chairman, La Crosse 
T. H. BoEBEL, Kaukauna 

MARIE DANIELSON, Racing 

O. J. Dorr, Fond du Lac 

F. O. HOLT, Madison 

BLANCHE LOSINSKI, Mt. Horeb 
HAROLD W. PETERSON, Milwaukee 
EDMOND F. SCHWAN, Waukesha 
MARGARET SPIE]. MACHER, Superior 

R. F. LEwis, Waukesha Ex-Officio 





Retirement Committee Report 


Report Adopted by the Representative Assembly 


S OF June 30, 1947, the total net assets 
A of the State Retirement System amounted 
to $84,414,467.01.* The income earned during 
the past fiscal year was sufficient to pay 3% in- 
terest. Other interesting data regarding our 
system are listed as follows: 

Deposits to the credit of members _$68,414,467.01 


Annuity Reserve Fund and Contin- 


PONPIRONG) ==. .cos soc cooae Se 12,108,615.65 


Reserve for Contingencies __--.-. 3,271,359.83 
State Deposits (Estimated) _______ 3,090,000.00* 
Teacher Deposits __---_.---_----- 2,540,018.08 
Maneities Hat <-> ..6.-2-~ 1,211,156.99 
Surtax excess over state deposi’ re- 

quirement __._.-----.-_...-_--. 3,034,343.44* 
meaGr penents —2.-2 2... 2... 302,119.43 
Withdrawals and refurds ________ 761,481.44 
Profits-from sale of assets ________ 294,856.24 


Administration and Investment ex- 


OI as ts emit arnt aim eh rican 70,000.00 


It is to be noted that the state’s deposits the 
past fiscal year were an estimated $3,090,000. 
This was based on the 5% deduction from 
teachers monthly salary with the state contrib- 
uting according to the formula now in use. 
During this fiscal year, there will be in most 
cases, a 6% deduction from the teachers 
monthly salary. It has been estimated by the 
Actuary that this will increase the state’s con- 
tribution by approximately $400,000. The cost 
of the minimum benefit provision during the 
first year of its operation has been estimated at 
$250,000. This will make a total increase dur- 
ing this fiscal year of $650,000 contributed by 
the state due to the recent legislative changes. 


Increase in Contributions 


Previous articles on retirement in the Wzs- 
consin Journal of Education have described the 


* Subject to audit. 
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improvements made during the past legis!ative 
session. However, you might be interested in 
three additional comments relative to this mat- 
ter. As stated previously the increase in the 
percentage deduction from 5% to 6% will 
mean an in the state’s contribution. 
But by how much, you may ask? That will vary 
according to your salary and the amount of 
teaching experience you have had. For purposes 
of illustration let us say that a teacher this year 
is receiving as remuneration $3,000. Said 
teacher has had 30 years of previous teaching 
experience and will teach 12) days or more 
during this school year. If no legislative change 
had been made in the law, the state’s contribu- 
tion for such a teacher this year would have 
been $298. Due to the legislative change, the 
state’s contribution this year w ll be $352.69 
or a gain of $54.60. The continuat‘on of these 
increases is repeated year after year and repre- 
sents an increase in the state’s contribution. 


increase 


Illustration of Benefit Provisions 


Secondly, we would like to take a concrete 
example from the records of a_ teacher 
(woman) to illustrate how the minimum bene- 
fit provision functions. This Wisconsin teacher 
has had more than 35 years of teaching expe- 
rience in the state. Age of teacher is 62 years. 
The states deposit on this account at the present 
time is approximately $7,000. At the present 
rates for a woman at age 62 each $1,000 will 
buy a life annuity of $5.80. If this individual 
had retired before the recent legislative change, 
the states deposit would purchase a life annu- 
ity of $40.60. After the legislative change and 
due to the fact that this teacher can qualify for 
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the maximum amount on the guarantee, the life 
annuity that can be purchased from the state’s 
portion alone will be $70. This represents an 
increase of approximately $30 a month. Cases 
similar to this exist in varying degree for many 
individuals in all sections of the state and such 
cases will continue to be helped for years to 
come. It might be well to point out that at a 
rate of $5.80 per thousand it would require 
state deposits of approximately $12,000 to pur- 
chase a $70 life annuity. 

Due to the low salaries in the teaching pro- 
fession in the past the state deposits of many 
teachers will not purchase an annuity equal to 
that of the guarantee. This is particularly true 
should one decide to retire at age 60 instead of 
teaching until age 65. 


Comparison With Insurance 


The third point is given as our answer to 
the following question which sometimes arises. 
Would a teacher have a more profitable in- 
vestment if he took the money he paid into 
the retirement system and purchased an annu- 
ity with it from an insurance company? A com- 
parison can be made. Let us assume that a man 
enters the retirement system at age 25. He 
teaches the first year for $1600 and receives 
annual increases each year up to a maximum 
of $2600. 3% interest is earned. According to 
the actuarial scale at age 60 and using the rates 
now in effect this person would be eligible to 
receive a life annuity of $124.93 a month. As 
a 15-year guaranteed annuity this would amount 
to $107.07 a month. The average yearly salary 
of this teacher would be $2428.88. At 6% this 
would mean an average annual payment to the 
retirement system of $145.73. At present rates 
what annual premium would be required to 
purchase a $100 monthly annuity from an in- 
surance company? Assume that one purchased 
the policy at age 25, had it mature at age 60 
and with an option to compare with our 15- 
year guaranteed annuity. Upon inquiry of sev- 
eral of the larger insurance companies operating 
in Wisconsin, it was learned that the annual 
premium would be between $300 and $350. 


Guarantee Feature 
Before the recent legislative change our sys- 
tem was based entirely on the so-called ‘“‘savings 
fund plan’. The specific contribution of the 
teacher and the state are credited to the indi- 
vidual account of the teacher and accumulated, 
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and at retirement, the total accumulations may 
be used to purchase an annuity at the rates then 
in use by the board. The law did not guarantee 
the amount of the benefit which will be paid 
at retirement. While such a system has its ad- 
vantages, its weakness was due to the fact that 
many teachers for years were retired on annv- 
ities that were wholly inadequate. Low teacher 
salaries and rate changes undermined the effec- 
tiveness of such a system for many of our em- 
ployees. The inclusion of a guarantee in the 
retirement law will help to remedy this defect. 

We believe that the value of the guarantee 
will be more fully appreciated as times goes on. 
To illustrate, teachers often write to the retire- 
ment system and by assuming a certain salary 
for their remaining teaching career and using 
the rate that is then in effect they ask how 
much of an annuity they will have at a certain 
age. This gives only an estimate. It must be 
recognized that there is much assumption in 
such a procedure and no guarantee that you 
will receive that amount. The question of what 
salary you will receive during your remaining 
years and what rate will be in effect when you 
retire are factors over which you as an employee 
have only a limited control. We like the idea 
of a guarantee. It is definite. It is as actuarially 
sound as is the credit of the State of Wisconsin. 
That we believe is excellent. In a number of 
retirement systems this guarantee clause is set 
up on a percentage of salary basis rather than 
a flat amount. The State of Illinois uses such 
a basis. 

Review of Legislation 

The past legislative year has been a success- 
ful one, at least as far as retirement is con- 
cerned. However, the Retirement Committee 
does not wish to imply that no further improve- 
ments in our retirement law are needed in the 
future. It is to be noted that teachers under 
the State Retirement System had not sought any 
increase in annuities since 1921. On the other 
hand, the record will show that some of the 
other retirement systems in this state as well as 
other state teacher retirement systems have made 
legislative changes increasing annuities a num- 
ber of times during the past 26 years. Of 
course, such a procedure can be overdone and 
some caution must be exercised in its use. This 
year the budget requests of the State of Wis- 
consin were about twice as much as the antic- 
ipated revenue. Our committee would like to 
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advocate a policy whereby we ask for improve- 
ments occasionally thereby involving not too 
large an expenditure at any one time. Many 
changes, especially if they involve finances, 
have more chance to be successful, if they are 
brought about gradually. 


Recommendation for Actuary 


Our Committee was handicapped this year 
due to the fact that no legislative attempt to 
increase annuities had been undertaken since 
1921. As a result the amount of improvement 
that seemed desirable involved too much addi- 
tional finances to secure at one session. We 
would like to suggest to the members of the 
Representative Assembly that consideration be 
given to employing an actuary on a yearly re- 
tainer fee. 

The purpose for retaining the actuary would 
be to suggest ways and means whereby further 
improvements might be brought about at such 
a time as is deemed advisable. Such a policy is 
followed by some teacher associations. 

During the past legislative session we were 
fortunate in having two attorneys who did a 
great deal to help us in securing the passage 
of bill 53, S. One attorney was employed as 
the legal counsel for the W E A and the other 
served as the legal counsel for another teach- 
ers group in this state. Together they worked 
to bring about some improvement in our re- 
tirement system. Space does not permit us to 
detail an account of their activities. Many other 
individuals and groups helped but no one can 
take the place of experienced legal counsels 
with their inside information and contacts with 
the legislature. With over 1200 bills introduced 
in one session, the 100 Assemblymen and 33 
Senators rely to some extent on legal counsels 
for their information. Most organizations, if 
they expect to achieve any success in the leg- 
islature, employ such counsel. The Retirement 
Committee would like to suggest that in the 
future we always retain legal counsel. We be- 
lieve that a sum of money should be set up in 
the budget for this purpose rather than wait 
for a 2/3 vote of the Executive Committee each 
year. The best qualified candidate that such 
sum of money will employ should be sought. 
He should be employed on a full time basis. 
During the non-legislative year consideration 
should be given to the ensuing legislation that 
is to be sought during the next session of the 
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legislature. The same counsel should be re- 
tained for this purpose if he is producing re- 
sults, Many teachers rely to a large extent on 
the retirement system to provide some security 
in their declining years. In many cases their 
retirement annuity comprises a large part of 
their estate after spending many years in the 
teaching profession. This being the case we 
should strive to make our system one of the 
best. It should be one of the best because it is 
directly related to the welfare of teachers and 
as such is fundamentally sound as a desirable 
educational objective for Wisconsin. 

The members of the Retirement Committee 
are happy to have been of service to the teach- 
ers in Wisconsin. We know that this year as 
well as in the years to come many teachers will 
be benefited by the recent legislative changes. 
We suggest that in order to bring about further 
improvements in the retirement law that our 
association include in the budget the necessary 
funds to employ an actuary on a yearly retainer 
fee. Sufficient money to employ a legal coun- 
sel on a full time basis should also be provided 
in the budget. Such counsel would be available 
for help on retirement legislation as well as 
other educational legislation. Progress can be 
made in the legislature if we have the neces- 
sary personnel. We trust that the members of 
the Representative Assembly will give this mat- 
ter their consideration. 

RETIREMENT COMMITTEE 


HERBERT DAHMER, West Allis, Chairman 
EpGAR BAILEY, Shorewood 

R. W. BARDWELL, La Crosse 

H. O. EIKEN, Green Bay 

PAUL OLSON, Madison 

Kurt R. SCHOENOFF, Baraboo 

ERWIN STENZEL, Stevens Point 





Assembly Authorizes 
Employment of Actuary 


During the consideration of the annual 
budget recommended by the Executive Com- 
mittee, an amendment was introduced to pro- 
vide for an addition of $1200 to be used for 
employing an actuary on a yearly retainer basis. 
It was approved by the Representative Assem- 
bly. The purpose of the allotment is to assure 
the services of an actuary who may be called 
on at any time regarding possible improve- 
ments in the retirement system. It will be his 
duty to recommend changes which will incor- 
porate the latest ideas in retirement systems. 
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Report of the Secretary to the 


Representative 


Assembly 1947 


Report Adopted by the Representative Assembly 


HIS report will confine itself to activ- 
ities of the association not included in 
committee reports. 


Field Service 

Since the addition of a Locals Consultant 
to the WEA staff, he has addressed 20 presi- 
dents meetings, 20 county normal schools, 
25 county institutes, 17 city associations, five 
teachers college and university groups, and 
has given 11 general talks to other groups. 
He has made 48 calls upon county superin- 
tendents, 31 calls upon city superintendents, 
and conferred with 33 presidents of local as- 
sociations. There were also meetings with 
the Executive and Locals Committees. 


During the summer the Locals Consultant 
attended the NEA Institute of Organization 
Leadership in Washington, D. C. 

The Assistant Editor, the Research Direc- 
tor, and the Secretary also devote consider- 
able time to field service. Calls for WEA rep- 
resentation and addresses are constant. The 
named members of the office staff addressed 
or met with 36 lay organizations in the in- 
terests of education and teachers; they spoke 
to 43 teacher groups and attended 20 locals 
presidents meetings. 

The Research Director and Secretary had 
countless conferences with legislators and lay 
groups during the Legislature. The Assistant 
Editor attended the Rural Editorial Service 
Workshop at Lake Forest in July. The Secre- 
tary attended 72 committee meetings. 

The total number of contacts with pro- 
fessional and citizen organizations by mem- 
bers of the staff may be surprising, yet, they 
were made during a legislative year when 
duties in Madison set definite limitations 
upon speaking appointments. 


Office Activities 


The work of the office was predominantly 
directed to legislation. It has been the duty 
of the Secretary to assist in preparing bills 
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for introduction, to get them introduced, to 
prepare data for hearings, as well as to secure 
adequate representation at hearings. During 
legislative sessions he examines all educa- 
tional bills and briefs them for the weekly 
legislative bulletins. The Research Director 
assembles much supporting data which are 
mimeographed for the general mailing list. 
Practically all of the time of the Secretary 
outside of the foregoing is devoted to ob- 
serving daily developments and conferring 
with legislators. During the session the office 
receives a steady flow of inquiries, all of 
which get attention. Other professional as- 
sociations rely in varying degree upon WEA 
assistance during sessions. 

The office is always highly sensitive to re- 
quests for information which may help local 
groups and administrators in salary and finan- 
cial matters. During the year many releases 
upon salaries, bonuses, substitute pay, etc., 
have been distributed. This policy is a per- 
manent one. 

Every member of the WEA may secure 
help and data by writing us. If we do not 
have information desired, we can invariably 
get it. There is evidence of the growing rec- 
ognition of members that the WEA does 
render personal service. 


Local Associations 


National and state organizations are em- 
phasizing the necessity for strengthening lo- 
cal associations. While the WEA was a pi- 
oneer in this phase of professional strength 
and accomplished much in past years, a fe- 
newed program of locals activity is under 
way. Three special types of conferences for 
locals leaders were conducted this fall. Some 
locals sponsor outstanding activities in 
teacher welfare and community relationships. 
Officers of local associations are urged to send 
the central office information relative to such 
projects so that they may be described in the 
Journal for the benefit of othez associations. 
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Retirement 

Many questions arise regarding the applic- 
ability of amendments to the State Retire- 
ment System. Some points may be clarified 
by a careful examination of the materials 
and context of the law appearing in the Sep- 
tember Journal. It is recommended that this 
particular issue of the Journal be saved for 
reference. 

As is the case whenever comprehensive 
statutory changes are made, there are many 
unusual circumstances and illustrations which 
find no specific answers in the law. There are 
and will be such in this instance. They will 
be cleared up by interpretations or rulings 
by the Annuity Board, the Retirement Boards, 
or by the Attorney-General. 

WEA representatives have addressed many 
groups upon the new provisions and are 
ready to appear before others desiring it. 
Since this is the most significant legislation 
of the year it is suggested that every local 
association devote a meeting to the subject. 
Discussion and questions will clear up mis- 
conceptions and create a better comprehen- 
sion of the system. 


Federal Commodities 


Several years ago the Executive Committee 
authorized setting up a $10,000 revolving 
fund to be used by the Federal Commodities 
Committee to secure excess government goods 
for schools. The Committee immediately 
swung into action. It set up a small staff, se- 
cured warehousing, and acquired commodities 
usable in schools. Previously the committee 
had surveyed the needs of Wisconsin’s edu- 
cational units and institutions. 

While the period of donation goods ts not 
ended the supplementation of securing goods 
through the purchase plan changes conditions 
and requirements. It was recognized that the 
original revolving fund would be inadequate 
to operate the purchase plan, hence, a larger 
appropriation was granted by the Legislature 
upon request of the Committee, the WEA, 
and other organizations. 

Members will be interested to know that 
as the committee winds up its work for the 
WEA (future administration is in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction) that the com- 
paratively small revolving fund of $10,000 
provided over a million dollars worth of 
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supplies and equipment for Wisconsin 
schools. 

All of the money advanced by the WEA 
will be returned to the association with in- 
terest. 

The Federal Commodities Committee has 
earned the gratitude of the schools for the 
tremendous amount of time and effort which 
it gave to the project. 


NEA 

The office has followed its policy of co- 
Operative interchange of information with 
the NEA. An abundance of material and 
news on the national level is received from 
the various departments of our national or- 
ganization. 

When the NEA conducted the Miami Con- 
ference on Teacher Preparation and Supply, 
the WEA sent two representatives. Likewise, 
when the NEA announced the World Con- 
ference on the Teaching Profession in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, the association appointed a 
Wisconsin exchange teacher, who was in 
Europe at the time, to attend the conference. 
WEA was one of very few state associations 
which had a representative. 

As education takes on increasing national 
significance so must the NEA play a larger 
role. It can do so only if the nation’s teach- 
ers support it wholeheartedly. Neither the 
State NEA Director nor the officers of the 
WEA can carry the full responsibility of im- 
proving NEA membership in our state. The 
initiative of locals and administrators in NEA 
affiliation is solicited. : 


Memberships and Dues 

Last year memberships hit an all-time high 
of 21,756. Of these, 21,583 were active mem- 
berships and 173 were associate. This, in con- 
sideration of the heavy turnover in the pro- 
fession, is proof of confidence in the associ- 
ation and its program. 

Some observations upon association fi- 
nances are appropriate at this time. There 
has been a belief on the part of members that 
the WEA had an unwarranted or unnecessary 
reserve invested in bonds and securities. This 
idea may have been gained by the assets 
listed in the financial report made at the end 
of the year. At the time of that report the 
cash and bond balances are always at the high 
point of the year. From then until Septem- 
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ber the expenditures exceed income by a wide 
margin and the balance decreases to about 
half of the December balance, as it did this 
year. 


It is true that during the years a reserve 
had been accumulated, but the surplus was 
not as large as appeared for reasons given. 
For several years the expenses have exceeded 
income, thus decreasing the reserve. Each 
year the budget deficit has necessitated more 
withdrawal from the reserve. 

Every item of Association expense has in- 
creased. Committee expenses, travel, supplies, 
salaries, convention, and the Journal, have 
felt the effects of rising costs. Another fac- 
tor contributing to the shrinking balance is 
that the Association has greatly expanded its 
services to members by adding personnel and 
the employment of actuarial services and le- 
gal and legislative counsel. 


There will be forthcoming a recommenda- 
tion with the next Auditor’s Report as to 
how large a reserve should be carried by an 
organization like the WEA. Obviously, how- 
ever, common business foresight would con- 
tend that the heavy drain upon the reserve, 
if continued or perhaps increased, would soon 
endanger a reasonable cushion for operation. 
Continuation upon an unbalanced budget for 
more than a year or two appears inadvisable 
and unsound, even with careful budgeting. 


I share the belief of many that the Asso- 
ciation should take a revision of membership 
dues under consideration. Your WEA mem- 
bership fee is perhaps the only item of per- 
sonal expense which has not increased. The 
reason for bringing this to your attention at 
this time is that an increase in dues requires 


an amendment to the Constitution. Such a 
revision in dues, if made in 1948, would not 
strengthen our financial position until the 
year 1949-50. 


Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 

The Credit Union has been a source of 
help to an increasingly large number of 
teachers. The difficulty in making ends meet 
during these days of steadily rising living 
costs has been reflected in the number of ap- 
plications for loans during the past year. To- 
tal loans made to teachers during the first 
nine months of 1947 total about $119,000 as 
against $71,500 for the same period in 1946, 
The savings of the members total about 
$103,700 as of October 1, 1947. The total 
assets have increased from $119,570 last year 
to $144,320 as of October 1, 1947. It is hoped 
that the services the Credit Union has to offer 
will be used still further by Wisconsin teachers 
in the months and years ahead. 

The Association has secured some improve- 
ments in the status of teachers during the 
year. Were I asked how these were gained, 
the answer would be Teamwork. The local as- 
sociations, the administrators, the numerous 
professional organizations, not to forget our lay 
friends, in cooperation with the officers, the 
committees, and the central office, all of these, 
with their eyes fixed upon a goal of achieve- 
ment, produced results. Unanimity of school 
people was never more pronounced. Surely we 
can maintain such teamwork in the future to 
promote the interests of children and advance 
the teaching profession. 

Respectfully submitted, 
O. H. PLENZKE, 
Executive Secretary. 





Welfare Committee Report 


Report Adopted by the Representative Assembly 


OUR Welfare Committee was selected so 

as to represent the diversified educational 
interests of Wisconsin. In that the legislature 
met the past year, your Welfare Committee was 
instructed to act as the legislative committee of 
your association. As a result of this, the legis- 
lative program of the W E A was given pri- 
mary consideration. The Welfare Committee, 
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in line with resolutions approved by the Rep- 
resentative Assembly and the Council on Ed- 
ucation, selected four subjects of legislation to 
be of primary concern. These four pieces of 
legislation were: 

1. A state aids law. This resulted in the long 


struggle, with mixed feelings of optimism and: 


pessimism over the ultimate fate of 255, A. 
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There was much disappointment over the 
final disposition of bill 255, A, as it was finally 
passed and became Chapter 573, but when 
looking at education in a democracy philosoph- 
ically, and considering it as a growing thing 
rather than a revolutionary matter, we may be 
able to look ahead with some optimism. 


When we think of this law as only a tempo- 
rary measure that automatically dies June 30, 
1949, we must think of the big job ahead— 
the job of continued study with an aggressive, 
vigilant, and fair attitude to result in legisla- 
tion as one means of our improving our edu- 
cational system. 

With all of ‘‘255, A’s’ substitutes, amend- 
ments, and its final emaciation, may it rest in 
peace for the time being. 

2. A revision of the retirement law was pro- 
posed and presented to the legislature in line 
with the suggestions given at the Representative 
Assembly. You may recall that all pension and 
retirement proposais were sent to the Interim 
Committee which had been working on these 
matters for the two years previous to the last 
session of the legislature. This was done by leg- 
islation early in the session. At hearings on the 
revised bill, some objections were raised by leg- 
islators and educators, and conferences were 
held to try to eliminate objections. It was only 
after several conferences that the final objec- 
tionable features were eliminated, so that the 
bill in its final form was presented and passed. 


The present law does offer ‘greater annuity 
benefits to the greatest number of teachers. 
There may still be some objections to parts of 
this new law. That will always be the case, but 
in the total picture, it is a great improvement 
to the largest number of teachers and of some 
benefit to all. We must remember that the 
theory back of this system is based on retire- 
ment and not investment. 

In order to get these benefits, a few of the 
pet ideas that we may like, individually, may 
have been sacrificed for the common benefit 
of all. 

3. A minimum salary law was proposed with 
a salary range from $2400 with a degree to 
$1575 for those with less than two years of 
training. A law of this kind is partly depend- 
ent on a revised base for financial support of 
the schools. The legislature did not seem favor- 
ably inclined toward this minimum, nor even 
toward an $1800 a year minimum. Some legis- 
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lators seemed of the opinion that salary was 
entirely a local matter. 


4. The fourth matter of legislation consid- 
ered was increasing the salary of the state su- 
perintendent. Although $7500 was considered 
inadequate by many as a proposal, that amount 
was decided upon as the maximum salary that 
could be attained at this session. This salary 
was set at $6500. 


Your committee also felt that the legislation 
was important enough to employ full time leg- 
islative counsel to represent you on educational 
legislation and so recommended to the Exec- 
utive Committee. Mr. Oscar Toebaas of Madi- 
son was employed in the above capacity. 

All bills concerning education in any form 
were analyzed and discussed at committee meet- 
ings and decision to support or oppose these 
was made. Some of the bills included the fol- 
lowing: 

66, A. Senior diplomas. 

99, A. Remove age requirements for school 
bus operators. 

185, A. A break-down of municipal budget 
with tax receipt. 

201, A. Minimum salary of county superin- 
tendents. 

100, A. Aid to county normal schools. 

Substitute to 86, A. Supervising teachers travel 
allowance. 

183, A. Sick leave, vocational schools. 

118, S. School taxes on full equalized valua- 
tion. 

138, S. and 139, S. High School tuition. 

176, S. Appointment of truant officers. 

194, A. Repealing, marking school zones. 

179, S. Religious instruction. 

209, S. Increasing tuition 
schools. . 

240, S. and 242, S. Milwaukee mill tax levy. 

257, S. Vocational and adult education mill 
levy. 

509, S. Health examinations for teachers. 

107, A. Teachers travel expense. 


in vocational 


It was decided to not only support 255, A., 
as a single bill, but also to support parts of it 
that had been introduced in separate bills. 

During the session of the legislature mem- 
bers of your committee, along with the many 
other individuals and organizations in the state 
interested in education, appeared before com- 
mittees of the legislature and presented the ed- 
ucators point of view on pending legislation as 
well as possible. Even though the educational 
legislation sponsored was not approved to the 
entire satisfaction of all of those concerned, 
some improvements were made. Your commit- 
tee feels that the public is more informed, more 
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sympathetic toward, and more conscious of, the 
place of education in American life. 

The group insurance program enters its third 
year as a welfare project of the W E A. All 
cities except four in the state are now sponsor- 
ing a group insurance program. There are also 
45 county associations actively supporting the 
W EA program. During the school year of 
1946-47, 20 counties and 7 cities adopted one 
of the three available, alternate plans. A total 
of 2,148 additional teachers were eligible to 
participate in these new groups; 1,796 teachers 
availed themselves of this opportunity to pro- 
tect their incomes. 

Since new teachers entering a school system 
already sponsoring a group plan have the op- 
portunity to enroll in the program without 
medical examinations or health questionnaires 
for a limited period of time, it has become 
more and more important that the company 
as well as local associations notify each new 
teacher of this fact. In order to help with this 
work seven additional representatives were put 
into the field this fall to attend county institute 
meetings and other new teacher meetings 


through the state. At present over 300 new 
teachers have enrolled in the plan as a result 
of these meetings. In cases where it has been 
impossible for a group representative or a local 
speaker to present the plan, it is the duty of 
the local association to notify its new teachers, 


It is the aim and purpose of the W E A to 
make this protection available to every teacher 
in Wisconsin. If your association does not spon- 
sor the group insurance program you are urged 
to investigate its possibilities for the welfare 
of your members. 


We have found more definitely the attitude 
of some groups and organizations toward edu- 
cation and its support that may be of assistance 
in educational programs for the future. 


F, J. FLANAGAN, Chilton, Chairman 
ESTHER CZERWONKY, Milwaukee 
M. R. GooDELL, Columbus 

A. R. GRAHAM, Madison 

V. E. KLONtTz, Janesville 

Rex LIEBENBERG, Madison 

Harry E. MERRITT, Madison 
HALDIS SVANOE, Wauwatosa 

C. R. WENTLAND, Rhinelander 
Otto Birr, Milwaukee 





Resolutions and New Business 


Al THE meeting of the Resolutions Commit- 
A tee the evening prior to the WEA conven- 
tion three additional resolutions were added to 
the seven which were published in the October 
Journal. Since the Representative Assembly 
approved those which had been published with- 
out any change we will not reprint them in 
this issue. We publish only the three new 
resolutions introduced by the Committee and 
the motions presented under the head of new 
business. 


Additional Resolutions 


8. The WEA is in favor of Federal Aid to 
Public Education and urges Wisconsin Sen- 
ators and Representatives to actively support a 
program to accomplish this end in the 80th 
Congress. 

The WEA believes Federal money should be 
distributed to existing State Departments of 
Public Education, that Jocal control should not 
be thereby reduced, and that educational stand- 
ards and practices should be thereby improved. 
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The WEA urges Wisconsin Senators and 
Representatives to exert every effort possible 
to accomplish this purpose. 


9. The WEA believes that all schools should 
teach “Thrift” and should, if such is possible, 
through the cooperation of several agencies, 
provide an organized program to encourage 


Thrift. 


The WEA believes that all Wisconsin 
Schools should lend their aid and support to 
those official efforts being made to develop a 
procedure which, while being effective, would 
not be an improper burden upon schools and 
teachers. 


10. The WEA believes there should be con- 
tinuing consideration given to the Retirement 
problem of Wisconsin teachers who served in 
World War II, to the end that such Service in 
the Armed Forces should not result in a seri- 
ous impairment of their Retirement status, 
thereby defeating, to a degree, the purpose of 
the Retirement Law. 
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NEA Delegates 


Kenneth Sager, president of the Appleton 
Education Association, presented a resolution 
to the effect “that the WEA delegates to the 
NEA conventions be equally apportioned 
among the six districts, the same to be nomi- 
nated and elected in caucuses at the annual 
meeting of the Representative Assembly of the 
WEA”. The resolution was adopted. 


Certification Practices 


As a result of a resolution presented by Del- 
ford H. Lynn of Milwaukee County and ap- 
proved by the Representative Assembly the Ex- 
ecutive Committee was authorized to “instruct 
the proper committee to make a study of 
teacher certification practices in Wisconsin re- 
garding educational standards and such other 
standards now being used as criteria for grant- 
ing such certificates—this study to be made with 
the purpose in mind of recommending to the 
state department in charge of teacher certifica- 
tion a certification program designed to insure 
the proposition that the mental health and vital 
instruction of our youth shall be intrusted only 
to those whom we as educators sincerely deem 
qualified so to do: 1. In the interest of 
strengthening our profession; 2. In the inter- 
est of thousands of children who stand to lose 
by inferior teaching”’. 


Public Relations Director 


Robert Wheeler of Waukesha introduced a 
resolution in the Representative Assembly to 
instruct the Executive Committee to “thoroughly 
investigate the employing of a full time Public 
Relations director for the WEA’. The Com- 
mittee was also instructed to issue a report re- 
vealing the results of its investigation. The pro- 
posal was approved by the delegates. 


WEA Finances 


C. R. Wentland, vice president of the WEA 
from Rhinelander, proposed in a_ resolution 
that the president appoint a committee to study 
the financial condition of the WEA and to 
recommend possible constitutional amendments 
“setting forth any recommended changes in 
annual dues and life membership dues to be- 
come effective in the 1949-50 enrollment year’. 
It was pointed out that the expenditures over 
the past few years have exceeded income. 
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Professional Reading 


Selected by The Reading Circle Board 

from the State Reading Circle List 

Health Education in Rural Schools and Com- 
munities, by Nina B. Lamkin. A. S. Barnes, 

1946. 209 pages. $2.50. 

In this book the author has crystallized her 
wide experience, her great fund of informa- 
tion, into a valuable aid for teaching health 
education. In her own words, “To teach the 
use of community facilities and resources in 
Maintaining a high health standard, with more 
happiness and efficiency in ways of living, is 
our main goal.” 

The book is divided into five parts: Health 
problems in rural areas; Helping children in 
rural areas to understand and practice healthful 
living; Helping children to understand life; 
The teacher's health and preparation; Addi- 
tional helps. As indicated by these five main 
subjects, the book is a practical one. Although 
it has an emphasis upon rural health, it is a 
stockpile of ideas and suggestions for any 
teacher (rural or urban; elementary or high 
school) who wants to fulfill a <eacher’s re- 
sponsibility in the health education of boys 
and girls—WARREN H. SOUTHWORTH, Dr. 
P. H., Educational Planning Program. 


Library Guidance for Teachers, by Walraven 
and Hall—Quest. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1941. 308 pages. $2.75. 

To the teacher who is eager to use library 
resources to vitalize and enrich his teaching 
and to encourage students to read and investi- 
gate, but who is hampered by his unfamiliarity 
with library organization and procedures, this 
book should prove an invaluable aid. It. is a 
practical guidebook giving an explanation of 
the classification and arrangement’ of books, 
the card catalog, encyclopedias and other refer- 
ence books, periodicals and periodical indexes. 
Note taking and the compiling of a bibliog- 
raphy are discussed, and there is a particularly 
helpful chapter on aids to book sclection. 

The authors, a teacher and a librarian, bring 
to the writing of this book the viewpofnt and 
special knowledge of both’ groups. They have 
given us information which will be an aid to 
better teaching and to better work in guiding 
students in the use of library resources.- 
HENRY EARL SMITH, Sxperintendent of 
Schools, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 
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WEA 
OFFICERS 


for 
1948 





President 


Treasurer 





G. W. BANNERMAN 
WAUSAU 

Your WEA president for 1948 is an experi- 
enced educator with a background of successful 
teaching, administration, educational associa- 
tion work, and community activities. He is a 
graduate of Lawrence College and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. After serving in World War I, 
he became a classroom teacher in Wausau and 
has been promoted to the principalship of the 
junior high, the senior high, and finally to the 
superintendency of the Wausau Public Schools 
which is evidence of his ability and the com- 
munity’s confidence in him. His service on the 
WEA Policies and Locals Committees has given 
him an understanding of the functions and 
policies of the WEA. He is the author of 
“Safety through Education’. 





Ist Vice President 
KATHERINE O'BRIEN 
ASHLAND 

Miss O’Brien will be a 
member of the Executive 
Committee. 
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2nd V-ce President 
ALICE MATSON 
EAU CLAIRE 
The second vice president 
is ex-officio a member of the 
Locals Committee. 


P. M. VINCENT 

STEVENS POINT 
Your treasurer is already acquainted with 
the financial affairs of the WEA. He has served 
as treasurer during a part of 1944 and all of 
1945. Mr. Vincent is a graduate of Lawrence 
College and the University of Wisconsin. Since 
serving in World War I, he, too, has had a 
rich experience as a classroom teacher and ad- 
ministrator. After teaching in the Appleton 
Vocational School and Oconto High School, 
he joined the staff of the Stevens Point High 
School. From there he progressed to the prin- 
cipalship and then to the superintendency 
which he has held since 1923. He has been an 
officer in several educational organizations, has 
served on WEA Committees, and has been 
active in community and veteran organizations. 





3rd Vice President 
GILBERT L. ANDERSON 
REEDSBURG 
The third vice president is 
ex-officio a member of the 
Welfare Committee. 
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WEA 
EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS 
1948-1951 





Executive Committee 





Executive Committee 





A. W. ZELLMER 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS 


Mr. Zellmer was re-elected to the Executive 
Committee from District III. The area includes 
fourteen counties in the central and western 
part of the state. 


R. F. LEWIS 
WAUKESHA 


Mr. Lewis was elected for a three year term 
from District IV. It includes the ten counties 
in the southeastern part of the state with the 
exception of Milwaukee county. 








Executive Committee 
October 2, 1947 


President Scherbarth announced the speakers 
and entertainment features she had arranged 
for the convention. 

Agreed to contract with Rural Editorial 
Service to have Roving Reporters come to Wis- 
consin for six weeks at a cost not to exceed 
$300. 

Mr. Weinlick reported upon his field work. 

Authorized a request for information as to 
the repayment of $10,000 which the WEA had 
made to the Federal Commodities Committee 
as a revolving fund. 

Advised sponsors of a resolution asking a 
change in convention dates that they had the 
privilege of bringing same before the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 

Asked Miss Gallogly to confer with proper 
city authorities regarding display of the Wel- 
come sign on the City Hall during the con- 
vention. 

Voted to include $5,000 in the Budget for 
the Curriculum Planning Program with the 
stipulation that Executive Committee now fecls 
that this should be the last recommendation for 
WEA financial assistance to the Program. 

Formulated the 1948 Budget to be recom- 
mended to the Representative Assembly. 

Asked the Secretary to secure advice of the 
Auditor upon the amount the WEA should 
carry as a reserve fund. 
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Our Readers Say 
Likes the Question of the Month 


I enjoyed the comments in the September 
issue of the Journal. 1 believe you have a good 
idea for a high degree of reader interest and 
I hope the comments for the foilowing months 
are as interesting as those of September. 


The September Cover 

I was very interested in the picture appearing 
on the cover of Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion for September. The message that you had 
telling about the cover was excellent and prob- 
ably the picture serves a great purpose. 

You may be interested in the real background 
of that picture and how it happens to have 
the backs of the men appearing too. The pic- 
ture was taken at the Henry L. Paimer School 
during a reading demonstration when the class 
received their first books. The men happen to 
be graduates of the class of 1896. Their class 
had held a re-union in the building in the fall 
previous. In welcoming them I had spoken of 
changes in education even if the building re- 
mained quite the same. When I mentioned the 
reading change and how children could start 
off with a book and not knowing the alphabet, 
they were startled and asked to see a demon- 
stration. ‘ 

Very truly yours, 
HowArRD S. RUTHERFORD 
Principal, Luther Burbank School 
Milwaukee 
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Overseas Teacher Relief Fund 


N WAR-DEVASTATED areas of the world, 

millions of people face the prospect of a 
hungry, cold, cheerless winter. Americans are 
being asked to eat less, waste less, and invest 
during the next few months in food and cloth- 
ing—and hope—for these people. 

We can easily lose the peace so dearly and 
recently bought on the field of battle. Our 
people, and every other liberty-loving people, 
have a vital stake in the trend of events in 
Europe and Asia. We must pay the price of 
peace. Whatever the cost of waging the peace, 
it will be a thousandfold less than that of war. 


Among the people in devastated countries 
who are hungry and cold are the teachers. They 
are our fellow workers in these lands. They 
need the strength to carry out with vigor their 
tasks of teaching the children, of preparing 
them for citizenship and work, of giving them 
hope, of helping them to learn by precept and 
example the great fundamental ideals of 
democracy and freedom. 


NEA Urges Action 


These fellow teachers of ours cannot do their 
work unless they have strength in their bodies, 
hope in their hearts, and teaching tools in their 
hands. These teachers are not sending over 
any Macedonian cry for help but we know that 
in their hearts they are anxiously looking to 
their fellow teachers in America. 


The NEA Executive Committee, at a recent 
meeting in Washington, again discussed this 
whole problem thoroughly. It came to the con- 
clusion that something must be done. The 
Committee instructed the President and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary to proceed with the formula- 
lation of definite plans for a campaign through 
which the teachers of this country might help 
the teachers of the war-devastated countries. 















The WEA Executive Committee endorses 
participation of all WEA members in this 
project for Overseas Teachers Relief through 
their local associations. Letters regarding 
procedure have been sent to the presidents 
of all local associations and administrators. 
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. . + bere’s the call to action many of you 
have been waiting for ... a chance to in- 
vest in a share of freedom and peace... . 











Let one of our own members who spent 
months overseas in educational rehabilitation at 
the request of our Department of State tell us 
about conditions over there. SAYS BURR W. 
PHILLIPS, TEACHER IN THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOL: 


“ AVING spent three months in Germany 

last winter with ample opportunity to 
observe European conditions first-hand, I am 
more than glad of the opportunity to lend sup- 
port to the Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund Cam- 
paign. On the basis of my own observations, 
I can speak only for German needs, but I know 
that Germany is only one of many distressed 
nations whose people need every bit of help 
we can give them. 

“As teachers we are asked to aid teachers. 
I have a conviction that there is no other one 
spot where American aid will do more real 
good. For it is the teachers of the world whom 
we are expecting to train the youth for a future 
which we hope will be a peaceful one. And we 
must realize that, even with the best of inten- 
tions, it is difficult for a teacher to do effective 
and inspired teaching on starvation rations, in 
a cold classroom, without the most necessary 
materials of instruction, in an atmosphere of 
uncertainty and fear. 

“To use Germany as an example, last winter 
German teachers, in the American Zone, were 
living on 1300 to 1500 calories per day. (In 
other Zones it was much less.) Their class- 
rooms and homes were almost unheated, and 
they had few books and little paper. And yet 
their curriculum committees were meeting 
weekly as they made plans for the New School 
under the direction of Military Government. 
In one state alone, Gross Hessen, 19 commit- 
tees made their reports by October 1 of this 
year. The reports reflected substantial progress 
in school reform,—progress made under con- 
ditions which seemed almost impossible. 

“This work of educational reconstruction 
must go on. But three months of drought have 
ruined crops throughout western Europe, and 
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this winter will be even more trying than the 
last. Already the potato ration has been cut to 
100 pounds per person for the winter. Last 
winter the ration was 300 pounds. The fat ra- 


tion at present in the state of Hessen is 1/5, 


pound per person for four weeks; the meat 
ration is 3/5 to 4/5 pound for four weeks. 

“All letters from Germany indicate that food 
is the first need. But German teachers also 
want intellectual and professional contacts with 
their colleagues overseas. Every package of 
books, as well as every package of food, is a 
gesture of good will which will pay rich divi- 
dends in making for a better understanding of 
our aims in occupied countries, as well as in 
other distressed nations. 

“The director of a teachers’ college wrote 
recently: “The anxiety as to how I shall feed 
our students during the coming winter becomes 
ever greater. For months they have been hun- 
gry, and I fear that before the November 
examinations a large number of them will break 
down physically. In the last month I have lost 
three of them from tuberculosis, and in the last 
week I have again taken several girls to the 
hospital because they were suffering from 
hunger edema.’ 

“Speaking of the work of our education 
staffs in Germany, a German teacher pays this 
very sincere tribute to our own educators who 
are leading in the task of educational recon- 
struction: “We are just a little bit proud that 
it is the representatives of our own craft (the 
American men and women teachers) who are 
doing so much in a positive and understanding 
way for a better future and who, through their 
tireless help, are building so many bridges to 
peace.’ 

“Our education staffs overseas deserve this 
tribute. Shall we earn similar commendation 
by our generosity in helping to alleviate con- 
ditions which are threatening to undermine the 
success of their efforts? For no one, even with 
the best of intentions, can go on indefinitely 
without the necessities of life. Last winter in 
western Europe was bad enough; now the pro- 
longed drought has threatened to make the 
coming winter even worse. 

“One hopes that the aid which this Over- 
seas Teacher-Relief Fund promises will be as- 
sembled and distributed generously and 
promptly. This is a matter which can not wait 
for congressional action or for next year’s 
crops.” 
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All of us missed the red apples usually distributed 
at convention. . . . Never mind though, Vivien Kel- 
lems, our opening speaker, handed out some “sour 
grapes”. 

* * * 

The demand for equality of the sexes prompted 
us to notice more frayed, 5-10 year old stop-coats 
worn by men than by women. 

ee 


The turkey we can afford to buy this year won't 
require that extra large roaster which we never have 
anyway. 

* * * 

More heat than light appears to surround any 
discussion upon the much discussed subject of 
““Merit-Rating-of-Teachers.”’ 

* * * 


Teachers we know do not at all resemble the 
stereotyped, Hollywood and comic book portrayals of 
a teacher. Such asinine caricatures should loudly be 
resented by all teachers. The profession is belittled. 

* * * 

THRIFT is a great virtue 

ones immediate ancestors. 


especially in 


Any promise “to be on time’, by some people we 

know, always carries a lot of wait. 
* * * 

A curse upon any school architect of the future 
who specifies dark wood work and drab-dirt-camou- 
flage paint. 

xk * 

During these days of budgeting by city councils 
it is a fine time to remind John Q. Public that he 
annually spends three times as much upon liquor 
and tobacco as he appropriates for all public schools. 

* * * 

Life is still worth living even if the cost of 

living has doubled. 
xe 

One of the best measures of teacher competence 
is the manner in which she meets the challenge of 
the unusual and different child. 

* * * 

Futility: To assign “‘home-work’’ without visualiz- 
ing the home conditions under which this work must 
be done. ‘ 

* * * 

It is about time that teachers teach that excessive 
drinking is a social problem and not a social accom- 
plishment. 

x * 


’Twas nice seeing YOU at Convention! 
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by Ralph W. Tyler 
Chairman, Department of Education 
University of Chicago 


HE first and most obvious adult group 

which the modern school should serve 
comprises the teachers themselves. The Com- 
mission on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education, after a five-year nation- 
wide study from 1939 to 1944, identified sev- 
eral major areas in which in-service education 
of teachers was most needed. Our concern 
here is how the modern school can meet these 
educational needs of teachers so as to insure 
an ever improving educational program. 


Learning About Children 

The Commission noted that a large majority 
of teachers need a better understanding of child 
growth and development, and greater skill in 
using such knowledge in teaching and guid- 
ance. The research of the past fifteen years has 
thrown new light upon the way in which chil- 
dren and youth grow and has indicated more 
clearly the inter-relationship of physical, intel- 
lectual, social, and emotional development. Out 
of this research have come suggestions for ways 
in which the teacher can use a knowledge of 
these factors of development to provide the 
basis for more effective education of children 
and youth. 

During the last six years Professor Daniel 
Prescott and others have been experimenting 
with ways of conducting child study programs 
that will help to meet the teacher’s need for 
understanding child growth and development. 
It has been shown that teachers can conduct 
useful studies of the children in their own 
classroom when given guidance through weekly 
discussion meetings with other teachers and 
monthly conferences with trained consultants. 
The results indicate that over a period of three 
or four years the understandings and practices 
of teachers in their relations with children can 


Mr. Tyler was vice-chairman of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education of the American 


Council on Education from 1939 to 1944, He 
is now directing the Council's Cooperative 
Study in General Education. 
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Education 1s for Teachers, Too 


* A modern school is a place where teach- 
ers learn more about children, about the 
community, about arts and crafts. 


be markedly changed and their effectiveness 
greatly increased. 

Schools need to provide opportunities for 
their teachers to conduct studies of children, 
to meet in discussion groups, to confer with 
consultants, to summarize the information ob- 
tained, and to use it in planning changes in 
curriculum and guidance programs. Teachers 
must have the chance to observe children in 
the community, at home, in camp, as well as in 
school. Within the school comfortable rooms 
that promote free discussion must be made 
available for teacher study groups, as well as 
a pleasant library room in which the materials 
useful for such programs are kept. A coop- 
erative relationship with universities or other 
sources of consultative service must be devel- 
oped. One of the reasons for employing teach- 
ers on a year-round basis is that they can then 
participate fully in such programs, using part 
of the summer for planning and analyzing 
data. 

A modern school thus becomes a place where 
teachers learn more about children as well as a 
place where children learn. 


And the Community 

A second common need of teachers is for 
better community understanding, not only of 
the local community but of the broader com- 
munity—state, nation, and world. Although 
the focus of attention in education is upon the 
child being educated, he is not being educated 
in a vacuum. He is being inducted into a com- 
munity, a culture, and a world society. It is 
essential for the teacher to have a realistic 
understanding of that community, that culture, 
and that world society so that he may help 
young people attain a personally and socially 
significant role within it. Enough has already 
been done to suggest that the local school can 
provide continuing opportunities for commu- 
nity study and that this community study pro- 
gram is an essential part of a well-balanced 
in-service educational program for teachers. 

In such a program teachers have the oppor- 
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tunity for first-hand investigation of the local 
community and for reading and discussion of 
data obtained in the investigation. They have 
the opportunity for reading and discussion of 
world affairs and for other activities calculated 
to give them a clearer understanding of the 
social world, its problems, and its mode of 
operation, 

This type of educational experience for teach- 
ers requires planning to develop an appropri- 
ate program, to find effective consultative lead- 
ership, and to obtain necessary facilities. The 
school building will usually serve as the study 
center and should be equipped with rooms that 
provide maps, charts, and other materials rele- 
vant to the community and the larger social 
order. It is essential here, too, to allocate sufh- 
cient time for teachers to conduct such studies 
and to plan ways in which they can be used 
in their own curriculum work. The year-round 
employment of teachers, with the exception of 
a month’s vacation, would make available the 
time for teaching, study, and planning. 


The Curriculum, Too 

A third area in which the Commission on 
Teacher Education found most teachers in need 
of further training is in the field of curriculum 
construction and evaluation. In a very real 
sense, each teacher is a curriculum builder. 
Although it is inefficient for every teacher to 
attempt on his own to develop a course of 
study, the fact that the curriculum in the final 
analysis consists of the learning experiences 
that the teacher plans and makes available for 
students means that the curriculum finally be- 
comes a responsibility of the teacher. It is, 
therefore, important for teachers to participate 
in deciding on objectives, in selecting learning 
experiences to be used, in working out ways 
of organizing these learning experiences, and 
in evaluating the extent to which the curriculum 
has been effective. 

This requires some training in curriculum 
and evaluation procedures as well as an oppor- 
tunity for continued curriculum planning. The 
plan for the employment of teachers should 
take account of this need, making time avail- 
able during the year and during the summer 
for study and planning. Properly qualified 
leadership and guidance is called for. The pro- 
gram also requires appropriately equipped 
rooms in which teachers can work, and a col- 
lection of materials on curriculum and evalua- 
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tion procedures as well as a working collection 
of instructional materials. 

It is especially necessary for teachers them- 
selves to have a chance to participate in newer 
educational experiences for children and youth 
that seem promising so that they may see more 
clearly how to use these experiences. For ex- 
ample, there is an increasing recognition of 
the value in having schools provide camp ex- 
periences for young people. Camps can be con- 
ducted to provide opportunities for types of 
informal social experiences, for instruction in 
health, for nature study and other types of out- 
door experiences not easily made available in 
the more formal school setting. If teachers are 
to see how to use camps for important educa- 
tional purposes, they themselves need camp 
experiences. This suggests the importance of 
planning short-term camp opportunities for 
teachers. One way of doing this might be by 
having a camp as one place for summer work- 
shops for the in-service training of teachers. 
Another illustration of helping teachers become 
acquainted with the potentialities of newer 
types of educational experiences is in equip- 
ping the instructional materials workroom with 
various audio-visual aids and providing con- 
sultative service to guide their explorations of 
the possible contributions of these materials. 

Teachers, along with all other adults, have 
need for a continuing program of personal de- 
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. training in curriculum and evaluation 
procedures .. . 
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. a camp for summer workshops. . . 


velopment. The strain of teaching 1s very great 
and it may result in physical deterioration and 
mental breakdown unless attention is given to 
the physical and mental hygiene of teachers. 
To maintain the teacher’s physical health the 
modern school should plan the teacher day so 
that there is alternation between intense activ- 
ity and more leisurely activity, and the oppor- 
tunity, where needed, for brief naps in early 
or middle afternoon. The building must be 
planned to include a lunchroom for teachers 
which permits of greater relaxation than does 
the noisy cafeteria, a rest room for naps, as 
well as lounge rooms to lessen tension during 
the day. 

With reference both to physical and mental 
hygiene, the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion found the development of an arts and 
crafts program particularly useful. Many teach- 
ers had had little opportunity to work in the 
arts and crafts. Their lack of experience in 
these areas limited their use of such media of 
communication and expression in their work 
with children, and it also prevented them from 
using the arts as one important means for 
gaining increased emotional integration. Op- 
portunities for painting, for drawing, for craft 
work, for creative writing, for music are all 
opportunities that can. contribute to the per- 
sonal development of teachers and to their 
physical and mental health. Because the teach- 
ers are the primary resources upon which school 
depends, it is especially important for the 
school to provide opportunities for their per- 
sonal development. Facilities within the build- 
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ing and competent leadership in the arts and 
crafts are needed. | 

Finally, an effective educational program for 
teachers will afford opportunities for teachers 
to participate in the program of social educa- 
tion for other adult groups which the school 
will serve. It is important to recognize that 
the education of teachers in service includes 
not only their professional and personal devel- 
opment but .also their development as citizens. 
They share the responsibilities of citizenship 
with the other citizens of the community and 
with them need opportunities for continuing 
study and discussion of critical issues. 





Better Teaching Thru Films 
by Harold H. Hailer 


On-Campus Service, Bureau of Visual 
Instruction University of Wisconsin 
Extension Division 


ISCONSIN’S schools stand to benefit 

greatlyy because of improved teacher 
training techniques being carried out in the 
University of Wisconsin’s School of Education 
at Madison. Classes are larger; students more 
eager; all are impressed with the great respon- 
sibility of the teacher and the school in the 
chaotic world of today. The entire tempo of 
this teacher training program has a healthy 
glow and predicts a rosy future for the schools 
of tomorrow. Sixteen-millimeter sound films 
are playing a very important part in this vital- 
ized teaching program. 

The direct and intricate relationship between 
school and society is clarified through sound 
teaching films which acquaint students with 
conditions in society that affect the schools and 
their work. Community life and its varied prob- 
lems in rural or urban areas, slums or planned 
communities, in de pression or boom are 
brought into the classroom through the medium 
of the sound film. As a result, students have 
a common background for discussion and plan- 
ning the ways and means of adapting the school 
to society. Other films bring into the classroom 
specific examples of schools in Canada, Eng- 
land, the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
many more where the school is making definite 
contributions in meeting the needs of society. 

Students enrolled in educational, social, and 
vocational guidance courses and graduate sem- 
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inars find that films now being produced spe- 
cifically for guidance purposes are a valuable 
aid in more effective counselling. Teachers-to- 
be carefully evaluate available guidance films 
aud decide how and when they can best be 
used to aswer the many questions our students 
have in selecting jobs, planning higher educa- 
tion, or making the necessary adjustments to 
the demands of society. A. H. Edgerton, pro- 
fessor of education, reported recently that “‘vis- 
ual materials are found to be the most effective 
and lasting means of aiding educational, social, 
and vocational self-adjustment with youth and 
adults.” 


Supervisors, too, find films helpful. Actual 
classroom situations permanently recorded on 
sound film are ideal for studying classroom 
techniques and teacher adjustment to actual sit- 
uations. The traditional school, the progressive 
school, the community centered school are 
brought into the University seminar and dis- 
cussed, pro and con, with better supervision 
as a final result. Prof. A. S. Barr feels that 
such films are invaluable as a means of preserv- 
ing classroom situations for further study which 
otherwise would be lost or very difficult to 
duplicate in a university class atmosphere. 

Children, though they are very complex lit- 
tle individuals, have many similar characteris- 
tics. Babies at eighteen weeks have certain 
well defined abilities. At thirty-six weeks, more 
advanced abilities are noted. This constant but 
gradual change has been carefully recorded on 
sound film. These films serve as a laboratory 
aid in the Child Study Clinics at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin under the direction of Prof. 
Kai Jensen, a strong supporter of good film 
utilization. Films of this type are also being 
used effectively by Prof. J. M. Rothney in his 
classes in Clinical, Psychological, and Educa- 
tional Testing. 


In order to deal effectively with this whole 
problem of careful selection, procurement, pre- 
view, and class use of the best of these sound 
teaching films, the Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
tion has inaugurated an On-Campus Service. 
The writer, in charge of this service, is dele- 
gated to work closely with these class groups, 
committees, and professors in the selecting and 
procurement of applicable films, arrangement 
of previews, and provision for the necessary 
projection equipment and operators for class- 
room showings. 
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Junior Town Meeting 
by Herbert H. Helble 


Principal, Appleton High School; Trustee, 
Junior Town Meeting League 


HE Junior Town Meeting League has 

nearly four thousand members residing in 
every state in the nation, in Hawaii, in Can- 
ada, and in Europe. Teachers and school ad- 
ministrators comprise 78% of this member- 
ship. Members receive all League publica- 
tions, free of charge, including the handbook 
‘Make Youth Discussion Conscious,” the stu- 
dent handbook ‘‘Let’s Have a Discussion,” and 
the weekly publication “Civic Training.” 

The first handbook mentioned is intended 
primarily for teachers, radio program directors, 
and other adults. Nearly 25,000 of these have 
been distributed. More than 30,000 student 
handbooks have been distributed in answer to 
requests. 

“Civic Training,” a four-page weekly leaflet, 
contains news of the activities of the League 
and its affiliates; features the “topic of the 
week” in outline form ready to use with ac- 
companying bibliographies and questions; and 
carries articles on the teaching of specific 
phases of speech and the social studies in dis- 
cussion of current affairs. 


Services Available 


The League’s demonstration program has 
now been carried to every state and nearly 
every population center in the United States. 
Without charge, the services of the national 
moderator and Executive Secretary of the 
League, C. Wilbert Pettegrew, are available 
to schools, school systems, college classes, 
workshop sessions, and teacher associations. 
More than 500 demonstration Junior Town 
Meetings have been conducted in classrooms, 
assemblies, teachers’ colleges, teacher associa- 
tion conventions, community groups, and on 
the radio. The national moderator has also 
visited hundreds of classrooms and classroom 
teachers as a consultant on the discussion of 
current affairs. 

Thirty-seven radio stations in 21 states are 
now broadcasting Junior Town meetings regu- 
larly. Transatlantic Junior Town meetings, fea- 
turing discussions among high school students 
in this country and in Great Britain (arranged 
in cooperation with the British Broadcasting 
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Corporation), have originated in nine differ- 
ent American cities during the past school 
year. 

A record collection of typieal Junior Town 
Meeting group discussions has been begun at 
League headquarters. These transcripts are 
available on loan without charge. 

Many leading popular and professional peri- 
odicals and several newer textbooks, particu- 
larly in speech and the teaching of social 
studies, have carried articles, comment, or 
chapters on group discussion techniques. A bib- 
liography of these publications may be ob- 
tained at the central offices of the Junior Town 
Meeting League, 400 South Front Street, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Membership in the League may 
be obtained without cost, upon application by 
individual teachers and school administrators, 
schools, school systems, classes, student coun- 
cils, speech groups, community groups and 
forums, radio stations; in fact, any individuals 
and groups interested in promoting demo- 
cratic discussion of current school, local, na- 
tional, and international affairs. 


Many Groups Interested 


W. Linwood Chase, Professor of Education, 
Boston University and national president of 
the National Council for the Social Studies, 
is the outgoing president of the League; 
George H. Reavis, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Cincinnati, is president-elect. A coun- 
cil of thirty-three persons, representing such 
organizations as the Speech Association of 
America, The National Council for the Social 
Studies, The National Council of Teachers of 
English, National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, National Council of the Y. M. 
C. A., National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Federal Radio Education Committee, and the 
Foreign Policy Association—to mention merely 
a few—meets annually with the officers and 
trustees of the League in an advisory capacity. 

Youth Advisory Councils to give high school 
students representation in the determination of 
policies and programs have been formed dur- 
ing the past year. Active student discussion 
groups are given an attractive certificate iden- 
tifying them as Junior Town Meeting League 
affiliates. 

High school and college student councils, 
senates, and self-government groups, radio 
workshops, community forums, school assem- 
blies, and classes in social studies, speech, and 
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English, in their discussions of school, com- 
munity, national, and world problems, are find- 
ing that Junior Town Meeting techniques are 
both extremely enlightening and democratic. 

All the work of the League is directed to 
help the classroom teacher. Good classroom 
discussion of current affairs, based upon study 
and research is a paramount need of both suc- 
cessful school and community living in a 
democratic society. 


Wisconsin Members 


One hundred and two Wisconsin members 
were reported at the May last meeting of the 
League held at Columbus in conjunction with 
the Educational Film Library Association and 
the Institute for Education by Radio. 

The League is entertaining suggestions to 
help spread the American way of discussion 
abroad by bringing key German educators to 
this country to learn the ways of democracy 
through visits to American schools and edu- 
cators who best exemplify our philosophy. Eye- 
witness reports by American educators who 
have returned from overseas indicate that Ger- 
man schools, right up through university levels, 
need to develop in two directions if the demo- 
cratic way of life in Germany is to have even 
half a chance to sprout: first, more social 
studies materials and cultural subjects are 
needed in the curriculum to combat the tradi- 
tional German over-emphasis upon narrow, 
technological training; and secondly, more em- 
phasis will have to be given to develop group 
discussion techniques among pupils to over- 
come the well-known German fondness for 
authoritarianism in and out of school. 

Organized only three years ago, Junior Town 
Meeting has become recognized both as a suc- 
cessful educational technique and as a sound 
educational movement. A real contribution to 
educate for democratic citizenship has been 
made and our efforts will continue towards 
that goal. 





Times Have Changed 


In the 1886 Rules and Regulations of the 
Chippewa Falls Public Schools Rule 22 reads: 
“No teacher shall be allowed to attend dances, 
skating rinks, parties, or other places of excite- 
ment and consequent dissipation on an evening 
the day following which school is to be in 
session. 
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WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN ACTION 





A Message to Teachers 
by Paul Witty 


Professor of Education 
Northwestern University 


N A period characterized by anxiety, con- 

flict, and insecurity, teachers are faced with 
many insistent and recurring problems. Careful 
consideration of the possible avenues for secur- 
ing help with these problems leads me to rec- 
ommend widespread adoption and diffusion of 
the procedures set forth in National Parent- 
Teacher: The P.T.A. Magazine. In this maga- 
zine, perhaps more than in any other publica- 
tion, will be found practical suggestions for 
bringing about more effective home-school co- 
operation and for dealing with other problems 
of primary importance to teachers. 

Recognition by teachers of the true signifi- 
cance of home-school relationships is a rela- 
tively recent development. About ten years ago 
I attended a large regional educational confer- 
ence devoted to the study of this very topic. 
After a stimulating discussion, I asked, “How 
many parents are there in this audience?” 
There was a considerable showing of hands. 
Then I asked, “How many parents are present 
who are of teachers?” Only two hands went 
up. Here was a conference on home-school co- 
operation, yet the home was not adequately 
represented. What a paradox! 

Happily this situation is being corrected to- 
day, and active cooperation between teachers 
and parents is rapidly becoming the rule in all 
good schools. Teachers and parents have come 
to. realize that they must plan and work to- 
gether if the demands and needs of children 
are to be best served. This change in attitude 
is traceable to many forces, but in considerable 
measure it is due to the growing effectiveness 
of parent-teacher associations and to the in- 
creased popularity and use of the Nasional 
Parent-Teacher, a magazine that serves admir- 
ably to merge and coordinate the interests of 
parents and teachers. 

Some of the special features of this maga- 
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zine will have an especially strong appeal to 
teachers. For example, in dealing with one of 
their most persistent problems—that of devel- 
oping practical methods of child study—they 
will find guidance and help in the two monthly 
study course articles and outlines in the 
National Parent-Teacher. 

Another of the teacher's problems relates to 
the matter of understanding and guiding the 
complex process of language development. 
Provocative articles on this subject, many of 
them accompanied by study outlines, appear 
periodically in this magazine. Similarly, teach- 
ers will find many pertinent suggestions—sug- 
gestions that can be applied immediately—for 
directing children’s minds toward ethical values 
and concepts. Moreover, many of these ideas 
can be used successfully through high school 
and college years. 

The National Parent-Teacher also presents 
timely issues in adult education, with sugges- 
tions for interaction between parents and teach- 
ers. A recent article dealt with the problem of 
adult illiteracy, another with education for all 
American boys and girls, and still another with 
reading problems that confront the high school 
teacher. The range of subject matter, the prac- 
tical nature of the presentations, and the skill 
with which teachers’ and parents’ problems are 
articulated make this magazine a source of con- 
tinuous help. 

Any teacher who wants to improve instruc- 
tion in the classroom and to foster more effec- 
tive home-school cooperation will do well to 
take out a personal subscription at once to this 
most stimulating and inspirational magazine. 





Madison Site of 1948 State 
PTA Convention 


Madison has been chosen as the “host city” 
for the 1948 state convention of the Wiscon- 
sin Congress of Parents and Teachers. Presi- 
dent Zellmer has not as yet announced the 
official dates, but most likely it will be in late 
April or early May. 
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Mrs. O. L. Falk, Wauwatosa, first vice presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Congress will be gen- 
eral convention chairman, and Mfrs. Elton 
Davis, Adams, will be general program chair- 
man. She will be assisted by Mrs. Theodore 
Froemming, Milwaukee, and Mrs. C. R. 
Wright, Beloit, in formulating program details. 





A Schoolman Reports on PTA 


Editor’s Note: The following statement consists of excerpts 
from a recent radio address by A. W. Zellmer, principal of 
the Wood County Normal School, Wisconsin Rapids, and 
president of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
As a schoolman his comments should interest all teachers and 
school administrators in the state. 


IVE hundred PTA units in Wisconsin are 
just beginning a new year of study and 
activity in Parent-Teacher work. 

Why is this activity taking place? It is be- 
cause parents and teachers believe in a promo- 
tion program of the basic things which benefit 
all childhood. 

We are promoting the welfare of children 
wherever they are—in home, school, church, 
and community. 

We are promoting better home life through 
the raising of standards. 

We are promoting legislation favorable to 
children. 

We are promoting cooperation between 
home and school because of a better under- 
standing of our mutual problems. 

Finally,—we are promoting unity of effort 
between educators and the general public so 
that each child will receive the greatest advan- 
tage,—according to his area of need, whether 
it be physical, mental, or emotional. 

In every one of Wisconsin's 500 parent- 
teacher associations there is constructive activ- 
ity toward the accomplishment of our objects. 

We know that if youth is given its best 
opportunity early, we shall have adults upon 
whom we can depend to build for a better and 
more peaceful world. They will have the ideals, 
the vision, and the determination to maintain 
a world at peace. They will,—if we build 
together now. 

It is in the individual PTA unit that the 
really valuable services to children are accom- 
plished in a direct and personal way. Transfer 
the world problems of jealousies, maneuvering 
for position, greed, misunderstanding, pessi- 
misms, bullying, etc. to your own backyards, 
your own neighborhoods. Solve these problems 
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by arbitration, as you wish your statesmen and 
international representatives to solve them, and 
you will have made the first important step in 
solving the world situation. 

The Wisconsin Congress anticipates con- 
tinuous, strong steady growth in membership 
this year. During the past year our increase 
was 10.4% a gain of 4500 members making 
a total of 49,000 members. Fifty-two new 
units were organized during the year. 

In the nation over 571,000 members were 
added during the past year alone. This is char- 
acteristic of our organization—a steady encour- 
aging growth and improved strength to carry 
out our program. This is a surprising story of 
growth in numbers. But the best story of Na- 
tional Congress growth is that of its improved 
and far-reaching service to youth. Only 
through the activity of individual members 
working in local units, can the spirit of our 
program be truly felt. It is the program of a 
great peace army, 41/4 million strong, studying 
the problems of education, learning about edu- 
cation, strengthening our cooperative working 
relationship between home and school. 


Together We Build! 











Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
U. S. Delegate to the United Nations 
General Assembly 


The parent-teacher organization is, I think, 
one of the most potentially valuable groups 
in this country. Only by close cooperation 
can we succeed in giving youngsters an all- 
round preparation for the complicated world 
in which they are now living. In itself the 
PTA is an educational relationship—and one 
of great influence and value to young people. 


Harold E. Stassen 
Former Governor of Minnesota 


By bringing parents and teachers closer to- 
gether in a common effort for the welfare 
of our children, the PTA is constantly mak- 
ing a great contribution in every community 
in our country. 

As we work to continue raising standards 
of education, to find the means oi increasing 
salaries and improving facilities so that edu- 
cation may keep pace in our struggle for 
progress, | am confident that the PTA will 
help provide leadership as it has in the past. 

It is through the schools of America that 
we must look for better citizenship, better 
understanding of this modern world, and 
constant advancement in the quest for peace 
and good will among men. Parents and 
teachers have a tremendous stake in these 
goals. 
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Capitol Comment 





NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 


INSTRUCTION 





Functions of State Departments 
of Public Instructions 

WO comparatively recent bulletins issued 

by Federal research services deal with the 
function and organization of state departments 
of public instruction. These are Staff Study 
No. 3 prepared for the Advisory Committee 
on Education, 1939, under the title of ‘State 
Personnel Administration’’ and bulletin No. 6, 
1940, prepared by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion under the title ‘Supervision of Instruction 
as a Function of State Departments of Edu- 
cation’”’. 

As these bulletins point out, the basic 
authorization of function comes from legisla- 
tion. Legislation, however, often involves spe- 
cific or implied authority. Thus, while certain 
duties are specifically allocated, others may be 
implied in such phrases as “general control 
and supervision”. At times the authorization 
takes form of the creation of specific positions 
within the department with implied super- 
visory or other powers. At other times the 
authorization takes the form of discretionary 
power of appointment of personnel. Occasion- 
ally it takes the form of definite or ex officio 
appointment to various governing bodies. In 
general, as educational services haye expanded 
and become more complex, the organization of 
state departments has developed in similar 
fashion. 

An examination of the organization charts 
of numerous state departments indicates con- 
siderable variation in division of labor or or- 
ganization of function in the various states. By 
no means all of the states adopt a functional 
division of labor at present. In some cases the 
basis of division is elementary versus second- 
ary, general versus special, general versus voca- 
tional, or various school subjects. 

Wisconsin differs fundamentally from all 
other states in having only liaison connections 
with vocational education. For this reason the 
elaborate charts on the vocational aspects of 
education found in some state departments 
would be absent automatically from the Wis- 
consin department. In smaller departments, 
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too, there will be less particularized division of 
labor than in the larger departments. Many 
departments have a two-level breakdown at 
present with a rather functional division of 
labor at the level of assistant superintendents 
and rather mixed division of Jabor at the super- 
visory. Thus, some charts show elementary 
education and various subject matter fields as 
coordinate divisions at the supervisory level. 

We feel, however, that there is gradually 
emerging a more functional breakdown of serv- 
ices. Current thinking indicates the need in 
Wisconsin for coordination of effort around at 
least the following functions: (1) administra- 
tion (2) finance (3) supervision (4) legal (5) 
special education. Within this framework, co- 
ordination of current activities of the depart- 
ment can be achieved to a substantial extent, 
and further breakdowns are easily made as 
need arises. In the center of the picture as chief 
coordinator and representative of the electorate 
is the State Superintendent. 

This structure still permits group action on 
new and major issues. Under this plan the 
generalist becomes a little less general, the 
specialist a little less special. But the great ar- 
gument in its favor is the degree to which it 
facilitates promptness and efficiency in routine 
matters and more effective coordination of 


effort in general. 





Supervisory Conferences 

In response to many requests from school 
people the Department of Public Instruction 
has been holding a series of regional super- 
visory conferences on school problems. The 
topics suggested for discussion are organized 
under the following headings: curriculum, su- 
pervision, administration, public relations, and 
school board activities. 

The philosophy lying back of this series of 
meetings is that of a long-time plan of imple- 
menting open discussiort and free exchange of 
ideas on current educational problems in the 
hope that everyone will benefit from the group 
thinking that will ensue. This type of program 
should foster: (1) early recognition and classi- 
fication of new common problems in educa- 
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tion, (2) approaches to adequate solutions of 
these problems through open discussion, and 
(3) crystallization of policies early enough to 
be timely. 

Out of such general conferences may also 
grow special conferences on particular prob- 
lems. Such groups, working on specific current 
problems, should produce many concrete con- 
tributions to Wisconsin education. 

It is seldom that a ‘complete overhaul’’ is 
desirable in as complex a field as education has 
become. Revolution, defined by someone as 
“delayed evolution”, is as dangerous in this 
area as in any other. 


Guide for Rural Teachers 

A guide for rural teachers, entitled ‘Schools 
Count in Country Life,” and outlining what is 
being done by some rural teachers to meet in- 
creased demands upon education, has been an- 
nounced by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. 

The 61-page illustrated publication is de- 
signed to assist teachers, parents, and super- 
visors in discussing and planning improvement- 
of-living curriculums in rural communities. 
This publication is based on information ob- 
tained from state journals of education, state 
education department bulletins and other pub- 
lications, personal interviews with rural lead- 
ers, and letters. Copies may be obtained by 
purchase for 20 cents from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Education the Hard Way 

The following is an excerpt from a letter 
written us by the Langlade County Nurse 
recently: 

“I am sure you would be proud of the 
efforts made by the school board in the Pear- 
son School District to get Clarence to school. 
They have built a ramp covering the main 
stairs and two small ones for the outside steps 
and it seems to work well and is locked against 
the wall to protect the other children. At the 
head of the stairs is a ‘winch and pulley” 
arrangement that they hook on to the wheel 
chair and haul him up with. It is quite a ‘‘rig’’. 
The wheel chair we got second hand doesn’t 
work too well so we probably will have to get 
a new one for him. If you ever get up this 
way, stop in and see the school house.” 
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Look, Hear, Now 


by Dorothea Pellett 
Director of Audio-Visual Education 
Topeka, Kansas 


(Editor's Note: Since audio-visual aids have be- 
come an important feature in modern education, we 
are publishing this column of film reviews for your 
information. To some extent we hope to keep you 
posted on the films which are currently being pro- 
duced by the leading educational film companies.) 


Boundary Lire (10 min. International Film Founda- 
tion) 

You'd never guess from the title that this film 
packs a plea for greater understanding between 
neighbors and nations, for boundary lines of friend- 
ship instead of differences in color, origin, and 
wealth. Mood-making color drawings, dramatic 
music, and skillful choreography combine to make a 
dynamic emotional experience for older students and 
adults. Maintaining that boundary lines exist only in 
men’s minds, the film is a piercing cry against in- 
tolerance anywhere it is felt, among children at 
play, men at work, or nations in their struggle to 
live. 


Painting Reflections in Water (10 min. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc.) 

It's a Gloucester fishing scene this artist paints for 
you, and you miss nothing but the smell. Eliot 
O'Hara, eminent American artist, especialiy known 
for his lush, brilliant water colors, shows you how 
he makes a brush behave. In this natuial color film 
you listen and look as O'Hara shows why and how 
the blues of the waves meet the blues of the sky— 
the science people will like this. You see why some 
reflections are long lines and others mere dots—this 
is for the math people. But most of all you see 
what's behind a well-done creative painting—and 
that’s for all of us who enjoy seeing art and nature 
at their best. This company has just released a com- 
panion film on the O’Hara Brush Techniques. 


The Hare and the Tortoise (10 min. Encyclopaedia 

Britannica Films, Inc.) 

This Atom-age Aesop is the old fable dressed up 
with new friends in a charming picturization that 
ends with the same old moral. A friendiy fox, defi- 
nitely not the villain type, marks the course for the 
race, and a wise-looking owl is the judge. On the 
sidelines are a well-behaved skunk, a chattcry rooster, 
a gossipy goose, a restless squirrel, and a helpful lit- 
tle raccoon. Children who have run this race with 
their animal friends in the picture will want to read 
the Aesop version from their books, and will enjoy 
the old story the more, and also perhaps will read 
it the better. The natural photography will make the 
story real, and the children won't stop talking about 
it for a good, long time. 


Meet Your Federal Government (15 min. Young 

America Films) 

A high school senior visits his uncle Jim, a Con- 
gressman, in Washington, D. C. sees the three 
branches of federal government in acticn. Back home, 
his retelling of the visit gives you who see the pic- 
ture the story of the checks and balances which help 
sustain our democratic heritage. The film holds aa 
inspirational and idealistic level as it explains the 
processes and functions of federal govermment. 
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Congratulations! Teachers of Wisconsin 
by S. R. Slade 


NEA Director for Wisconsin 


HE first official NEA membership report 

for the month of September shows you 
with 837 memberships as compared to 236 for 
the same period last year. This is an excellent 
start for this year and the very encouraging re- 
ports that are coming in indicate that Wiscon- 
sin will reach her NEA membership quota of 
10,484 for this school year. 


With 31 percent of our teachers being mem- 
bers of the NEA, as of May 1947, Wisconsin 
ranked 45th place in the nation in NEA mem- 
berships for the year 1946-1947. Even with 
this poor showing in the nation, our state 
showed a nine percent gain in memberships for 
the past year. A small but steady gain has been 
the record of Wisconsin. 

The National Education Association is’ the 
national professional organization tor teachers. 
Alert teachers, like lawyers and doctors, are 
proud to be members of their professional or- 
ganizations, local, state, and national. 

Every teacher is enjoying advantages which 
the NEA has helped to achieve—higher sal- 
aries, greater prestige, and better professional 
preparation. 

The NEA Journal is an educational maga- 
zine of high quality. No professionally-minded 
teacher can afford to be without it. 

The NEA helps state teachers’ associations. 
It serves as a clearing-house of information 
regarding all phases of education and furnishes 
expert counsel and advice for research, public 
relations, and legislative programs. 

The NEA helps local teachers’ associations. 
It recognizes the imperative need for strong 
local organizations which build and maintain 
the confidence of the people in the schools. It 
encourages their establishment and assists them 
with the development of their programs and 
the solution of their problems. 

The NEA helps protect the schools against 
attack. It champions the cause of education 
and exposes the selfish motives of vested in- 
terests whose leaders seek to undermine the 
confidence of the public in its schools. 

You need the NEA and they need you. Be a 
member this year. 
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NOVEMBER 9-15, American Education 
Week: Theme, The Schools Are Yours. Topic 
for Armistice Day: Building America’s 
Future. No better foundation for that build- 
ing is available than application of the im- 
mortal words of those historical documents 
en route to you on the Freedom Train. 
a 
AFRICA’S CONGO boasts several railroads. 
Landing fields and reads for trucks are being 
built. NergHBors ArounpD THE Wor -p, 
new fourth grade geography, tells why. 
PAI 
GI! BILL OF RIGHTS placed 188,000 children 
under school age on the college campus. 
a a 
NEW COURSE of study in arithmetic in 
Philadelphia centers around use of manipu- 
lative devices such as are included in Num- 
BER AS THE CuiLp Sees IT. 
PPT 
HIGH SCHOOL enrollment has ju.aped 
914.3% since 1900 —one reason for more 
teachers and better salaries for all teachers. 
PBI 
AWAY with middle-class elegance that in- 
sists on calling an envelope an onvelope. Our 
favorite Winston DicTIONARY says an en- 
velope is an én-ve-lop. and that’s that. 
i nd ® 
VOCABULARY consistently repeated creates 
easy reading. 49 of the 52 words introduced 
in the Pre-primer are found in the Sixth 
Reader of Easy GrowtH IN READING. 
PIF 
295,000 is the estimated number of tourists 
to Europe this year, despite transportation. 
Pow 
“NOW terror and fear, atomic energy is yet 
to be controlled to work for man.” This 
succinct statement by Dr. Franklin B. 
Carroll in his new INTERPRETING SCIENCE 
SERIEs inspires young scientists. 





inston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 16 = ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 TORONTO 
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Educational Spotlight 





LATEST NEWS OF INTEREST ABOUT EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 





COMING EVENTS 


Feb. 6—Southern WEA, Madison. 
Feb. 21-26—AASA, Atlantic City. 
Mar. 19—Northeastern WEA, Sheboygan. 





Wittich Scheduled for AASA Program: 
In the October issue of The School Administrator, 
published by the American Association of School 
Administrators, Walter A. Wittich, director of the 
bureau of visual instruction, University of Wiscon- 
sin, is scheduled to give a demonstration of the use 
of audio-visual aids. Mr. Wittich will have a group 
of Atlantic City pupils for the class. 


Principals Approve Contests for Schools: 
The National Contest Committee of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals of the 
NEA has released a report appearing in its October 
Bulletin which lists the recommended contests for 
schools. After considering all information available 
the Committee has placed on the list only those na- 
tional contests in which educational value for stu- 
dents in secondary schools seem to outweigh the 
ditect or implied commercial aspects of the contest. 
An approved list of contests may be secured by writ- 
ing to the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals of the NEA. 


Geography Teachers to Meet in Virginia: 
The National Council of Geography Teachers have 
scheduled their annual meeting in Charlottesville, 
Virginia December 27-29. The general theme of the 
programs will be: “Functions of Geographic In- 
struction.” 


School Arts to Feature Centennial: The 
School Arts Magazine for March, 1948, will feature 
the Wisconsin Centennial. This issue will stress the 
contributions of the nationalities that have settled in 
Wisconsin to the development of the state. Many 
Wisconsin art teachers and artists have sent in con- 
tributions. This number will be edited by Jane Rehn- 
strand, art teacher of Superior STC and associate 
editor of the School Arts Magazine. 


Boscobel, Fennimore Teachers Unite: A 
joint teachers association has been formed between 
the Boscobel and Fennimore teachers. On October 13 
the Fennimore teachers were guests at the Boscobel 
High School at which time plans for operating as a 
local association were considered. 


Art Exhibit at U. W.: The Fourteenth An- 
nual Wisconsin Salon of Art opened at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin on October 30 and will continue 
until November 30. It is one of the finest exhibi- 
tions of art*in the state. 


Cripe Reports to RTA: Harold E. Cripe, dele- 
gate from Racine to the NEA convention in Cincin- 
nati, supplied the members of the Racine Teachers 
Association with an 8- -page mimeographed report of 
his observations and of the important action taken 
at the NEA national meeting in July. By means of 
this personal account Mr. Cripe has informed the 
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teachers who were unable to attend the annual con- 
vention about the highlights and sidelights of this 
professional meeting. He gives a summary of the 
program, the decisions of the Representative Assem- 
bly, and some of the ‘‘gems from the speaker’s plat- 
form.” 

Denk Re-elected Shawano Co. President: 
At the September meeting of the Shawano County 
Education Association, E. M. Denk, supervising 
principal of Gresham, was re-elected president of the 
association for the following year. Everett Martin 
of. Tigerton was named vice president, and Mrs. 
Helen Koch of Fairview Graded School was chosen 
secretary- -treasurer. An important action of the asso- 
ciation was appointment of a committee to draft a 
constitution for the association. 


Tomah Assn. Plans Year’s Program: Clar- 
ence Sund, president of the Tomah Education Asso- 
ciation, has announced a series of eight educational 
meetings for this school year. Definite dates are 
scheduled for specific programs and committee ap- 
pointments have been made for the entire year. At 
their October meeting a new constitution was pre- 
sented to the members for consideration. 


Manitowoc Co, Assn. Elects O’Brien: 


George M. O’Brien of Two Rivers was elected presi- 
dent of the Manitowoc County Education Association 





Top Concerts 
Milwaukee Auditorium 
Coming 
“Musical Attractions” 


SERGE JAROFF and his DON COSSACKS 
hurs., Dec. 4 
No season complete without this 
incomparable attraction 
Reserved Seats $1.20, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, Incl. Tax 
"TENE PAE wen ces cceeecncee Tues., Dec. 16 
63rd Annual Presentation 


Reserved Seats $0.70, $1.00, $1.20, $1.50, 
$2.00, Incl. Tax 








YEHUDI MENUHIN, Violinist _... Thurs., Jan. 29 
Brilliant Young American Artist 
YOLANDA PEIBIS. ..-<0csceccesss Sat., Feb. 21 
Dramatic Soprano 
BACH B MINOR MASS ......------ Sun., April 4 
Arion Club Chorus 


ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN, Pianist .. Tues., April 20 
aster Artist 


Reserved Seats for any one of the above concerts 
are $1.20, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, Incl. Tax 





ARION JUNIOR CONCERT 
PABST THEATRE SAT., MAY 22 





Reserved Seats $0.50, $0.80, $1.00, Incl. Tax 
Mail or Phone Your Order to 
ARION MUSICAL CLUB 


% Broadway House of Music 
729 N. Broadway DALY 2522 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
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which includes all the rural and urban teachers in 
the county. He succeeds C. E. Bray of Valders. 
Herbert C. Dohrman of Two Rivers was named vice 
president, and Robert R. Guse of Manitowoc was 
c-elected secretary-treasurer. 


Buckley Enters 51st Year of Teaching: 
M. T. Buckley, county superintendent of Washing- 
ton County, began his 51st year in rural school 
tcaching and administration. During those years Mr. 
Buckley has seen changes in the objectives of edu- 
cation and in the methods used to obtain those 
objectives. In many cases he notes but few changes 
of the inside of the school building in the 50 
years. Mr. Buckley received his diploma from the 
Oshkosh Normal School in 1896 and began teaching 
at the Boytonville state graded school. He was a 
teacher and principal at the Sauk City and Lone 
Rock High Schools before being appointed county 
superintendent 28 years ago. He has been elected 
regularly every four years since then. The Journal 
extends its best wishes to one who has devoted his 
entire life to the welfare of education. 




















Milchesky Named Douglas President: 
Stephen Milchesky, principal of the Patsau School, 
was elected president of the Douglas County Teach- 
ers Association in September. Named as officers with 
Mr. Milchesky were Mrs. Vivian Gray, Solon Springs, 
vice president; and Mrs. Anne M. Anderson, Gordon, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Morton Talks to Jackson Co. Teachers: W ITH THE passing of another sea- 


W. A. Morton, professor of economics at the Univer- 





sity of Wisconsin, addressed the members of the son, that hunting crony you meet every 
Jackson County Teachers Association on the subject: A . , 
“Economic Problems of Peace’. H. C. Weéinlich, year is putting away the guns until 
locals consultant of the WEA, talked on “Teacher's S 

Welfare”. Robert N. Halmstad of Black River Falls, next year. He’ll be ready when the |f 


president of the association, presided at the meeting. a again. Wouldn’t it 

Dunn Co. Elects Officers: At the annual 
meeting of the Dunn County Education Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Sophie Weiss, Boyceville, was elected 
president, Hans Jensen, Downsville, vice president, 
and Stanley Cotts, Beaver Creek, secreiary-treasurer 
for the year. At the session LeRoy Peterson, re- 
search director of the WEA, urged the teachers to 
justify the increase in school taxes by better train- 
ing of the children to take their places more efh- 
ciently in the world. 


be great to know that you'll be pre- 








pared financially to keep right on 
doing the things you love to do, season | 
after season? Well, you can. . . and 
your Wisconsin Life representative is 


Edgerton Chooses Vigerust: Officers elected the man who can show you how. Just 


by the Edgerton Teachers Association for the school 
year are: Mrs. Ruth K. Vigerust, president; Mrs. 
Mary Horn, vice president; and Leona M. McCar- 
ragher, secretary-treasurer. 


ask him about the Wisconsin Life 


Retirement plan. 


Henry Elected in Juneau Co: Verna Henry 
of Elroy was chosen president of Juneau County 
Education Association at the September meeting. 
Signe Benson of Mauston was named vice president, 
and Kenneth Engler of Hustler, secretary-treasurer. 


50¢ IN STOCK READY Faasati 
9 %5e¢ FOR DELIVERY — 


Beod, am. oom, 

or an stall, rama, 

ins typing, shorthand. "book The Wisconsin Life Insurance Co. 
= gg 30 West Mifflin St., Madison, Wis. 


for 

ball, library, year guards. 
ACHIEVEMENT ji" FREE CIRCULAR 
an ommercial Award Pin Compan 
MEMBERSHIP 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. Til. 
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New horizons in teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
interesting and helpful 





Gasy- to 2 get we 


Four simple, extremely popular 
Christmas plays 


These reviews may be welcomed at this 
time as many of you busy people approach 
the annual decision on a Christmas play. 


BS Why the Chimes Rang: 
Delightful l-act play, 4 in cast 
plus extras. Two boys cannot go to 
cathedral where miracle is expected; 
miracle occurs in their hut. Easy to 
stage. Elizabeth A. McFadden, 40¢, 
small royalty. 


ZS The Old, Old Story: a simple ke 
pageant, 2 or 3 rehearsals needed. Me) SF ) 
Set to old familiar carols, with spoken ee he e 
words only by angel repeatingbiblical 4 “4f")\ 
Christmas story. Any number of chil- \ 
dren in cast. Helen P. Curtis, 40¢.0 @™*~x 
Bes, A The Wandering Child: 1-act 
5 ‘“€), play; boy and girl re-enact Nativity 
- #\Sa\_ scene for child, 4, they find in snow. 
{arid Also mother, father, policeman. 
Lay Wy Beautiful symbolic 
1 wn \t . 
Ne I climax. Mary R. 
Davidson, 40¢. 
ZS Mimi Lights the Candle: 
l-act play; modern Christmas tale, 
deep meaning. 4 adults, 4 girls, 1 
boy. Edith I. Coulter, 40¢. 
These plays, published by Samuel French, 
wereselected by themespecially forschools. 
If further interested, write directly to 25 


W. 45th St., New York 19, N.Y. 













We hope the foregoing is — to you just as 


rigley’s Spearmint 


millions of people find chewing 
Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard 
of quality for 

complete chew- 
ing satisfaction. } 
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Holt Heads Grant Co. Teachers: Kenneth 
Holt, Cassville, was elected president of the Grant 
County Teachers Association on September 29 at 
Lancaster. Mrs. Edna Bowen was chosen secretary- 
treasurer. 


Wisconsin Nooks and Corners: Perhaps the 
residents of Wisconsin never realize there is such a 
variety of scenery in the Badger State until they have 
seen Mr. Pond’s Wisconsin Nooks and Corners. In 
20 pictures he presents a beautiful panorama of 
Wisconsin scenery from the sand dunes and rocky 
shores of Lake Michigan through the fertile farming 
area to the picturesque waterfalls and rugged country 
in some of the state’s unglaciated regions. 


Convention Speeches: Copies of lectures given 
on the General Sessions program may be purchased 
from our Convention Reporter, Miss Marquardt. They 
will be sold for 75¢ each for single lectures; $4.50 
for the complete set of six lectures. Orders accepted 
on prepaid basis only. Miss Florence K. Marquardt, 
4140 N. 14th St., Milwaukee 9. 


Name Brusda Kewaunee President: At the 
September meeting of the Kewaunee County Educa- 
tion Association, Edward Brusda of Casco Graded 
School was elected president. Ardian O’Konski was 
chosen vice president, and Elsie Lukes, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Jefferson Co. Elects Congdon: Elaine Cong- 
don was elected president of the Jefferson County 
Education Association at the first meeting in Sep- 
tember. Irene Wegner was chosen vice president and 
Dorothy Morris, secretary-treasurer. At the meeting 
the subjects of school health, democratic relations, 
new laws, group insurance, conservation, growth in 
service, and the value of radio broadcasting in the 
rural school program were considered. 


Ashland Elects Bazynski: At the September 
meeting of the Ashland Teachers Association Edward 
Bazynski of the high school faculty was elected 
president for the ensuing year. Other association offi- 
cers working with Mr. Bazynski are Katherine 
O’Brien, vice president; Verna Johnson, secretary; 
and George Kinney, treasurer. 


Platteville STC News: A survey made by 
Ray A. Murray, economics instructor, estimated the 
value of the State Teachers college to the city of 
Platteville at $1,003,915 annually. Figures were pre- 
sented by Mr. Murray and Pres. C. O. Newlun to a 
civic group composed of the mayor, the city council, 
the executive board of the Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, representatives of the press, representatives of 
the banks, the local regent, the president of the 
alumni association, and a college faculty committee. 
Items included in the survey were student, faculty, 
and general school expenditures, the farm revolving 
fund, and savings to citizens by the presence of a 
college in the city. Items not included were visitors 
to the campus, farm services, retired faculty mem- 
bers, publicity for the city of Platteville, and the 
dormitory, which represents a special appropriation. 
Had it been possible to estimate the value of these 
items the total figure would have been considerably 
higher. . . . Pioneer day, a pre-war feature of the 
annual Homecoming celebration, was revived this 
year with at least 75 per cent of the student body 
in authentic pioneer costume. Prizes were awarded 
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the six best costumes during the stunt night pro- 
gram. Owners of the three best beards, selected by 
audience applause, were also given prizes. . . . H.C. 
Wilkerson of the education department has been 
appointed to the executive board of the Wisconsin 
Association of Educational and Vocational Guidance. 
He will represent the state teachers colleges. 


Benson Succeed Homme: Mary Benson, 
teacher at the Stoughton High School, was elected 
president of the Stoughton Teachers Association to 
succeed Raymond Homme, last year's president. 
Other officers chosen were Alyce Morey, vice presi- 
dent. and Vera Bohnsack, secretary-treasurer. The 
functions and programs of the sectional, state, and 
national educational associations were discussed. 


Jaycees Hear Huerth Review Problems: 
Hallie Huerth, president of the Barron County Edu- 
cation Association, gave a review of the problem 
faced by the teaching profession for the members 
of the Junior Chamber of Commerce at their October 
meeting in Rice Lake. Miss Huerth pointed out the 
ways in which civic organizations can aid the schools 
in carrying out their work with the young people of 
the community. She said that the teaching profes- 
sion, if it is to ask for the improved conditions to 
which it is entitled, must also live up to the high 
standards of its own. 


Knipp Heads Rock Co. Assn.: Mrs. Grace 
Knipp, teacher in the River Valley School, was 
elec‘ed president of the Rock County Education 
Association at the annual meeting on September 5. 
Mrs. Bertha Stoepfl, was named vice president; and 
Hattie Fredrick was re-named secretary-treasurer. 


Beloit Schools Offer Teaching Experience: 
Beloit Public Schools have inaugurated a program 
to stimulate the interest of the superior student in 
teaching as a profession. Fred N. Johnson, principal 
of the high school, reports that 26 superior students 
are being offered an opportunity to participate in 
actual teaching situations in the city’s schools in the 
program of guidance enabling them to determine 
whether they wiil choose teaching as a career. Prior 
to the observations periods of the prospective teach- 
ers preparatory meetings have been held at which 
time Supt. V. F. Dawald, Asst. Supt. Joseph Rhodes, 
and Prin. Johnson oriented the students to the aims 
and methods of modern instructions in public 
schools. 


Marshfield Board Entertains Teachers: The 
Marshfield Public School faculty members and their 
husbands and wives were entertained by the Board 
of Education at their annual dinner served at the 
Senior High School. Supt. Glenn D. Tinkham in- 
troduced the new members of the faculty and pre- 
sented the members of the Board of Education and 
the Vocational Board members. Following the wel- 
coming address by J. P. Adler, president of the 
Board, and the response by Ulamae Knutson, vice 
president of the education association, the group was 
entertained by readings and music. 











Reaclings For Declamatory 
Three Act Plays One Act Plays 
Children’s Plays Stunts and Skits 

FREE CATALOG 
All kinds of entertainment material. 
IVAN B1.00M HARDIN CO. 


3806 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines 11, Ia. 




















CRAYOLA 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 
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Gift 
Wrapping 
Paper 


Use white tissue or plain white wrapping paper. 
Draw wide diagonal stripes or repeat a simple 
design. For an evenly spaced design, fold an 
814 x 11 sheet of paper in half four times, then 
draw design in each space and trace it on the 
tissue paper. Color with CRAYOLA Wax 
Crayons. 

Remember, CRAYOLA does not smudge, is 
permanent and waterproof, 
does not bend in the warmth 
of the hand, works equally 
well on paper, cardboard, 
wood and fabrics. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


‘41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Schoolmasters Club Plans 25th Anniver- 
sary: At the meeting of the Western Wisconsin 
Schoolmasters Club held at La Crosse the evening 
of October 9, plans were made for celebrating the 
25th anniversary of the organization. The theme for 
this year is “Twenty-five Years of Educational Prog- 
ress in Wisconsin’. An address by Pres. Verne Fryk- 
lund of Stout Institute preceded the laying of plans 
for the celebration in December. Officers of the club 
for 1947-48 are Rexford G. Mitchell, president, La 
Crosse STC; Percy Piddington, vice president, Viola; 
and Everett L. Walters, secretary-treasurer, La Crosse 
STC. E. J. McKean, Tomah, is chairman of the 
anniversary program. Subcommittees were apppointed 
to survey the progress of various phases of the 
educational program during the past 25 years. 


News of the Stout Institute: In addition to 
faculty appointments made earlier by Pres. Verne C. 
Fryklund of Stout Institute (Menomonie, Wis.), the 
following personnel have also been added to the 
college staff: 

Dwight Agnew, chairman of sociology department; 
Mrs. Ruby Niebauer, head of art department; Mary 
Blazek, nutrition; Margery Leland, related arts; Ellen 
Nelson, English; Ann Noble, home economics edu- 
cation; Mary Killian, institutional management; 
Lorna Little, cafeteria manager; K. T. Olsen, car- 
pentry; David Barnard, printing and visual aids; 
Myron Harbour, mathematics and science; Ralph 
Iverson, psychology; Melvin Sutker, social science; 
Mrs. Rebecca Nelson, director of dormitories; Elaine 
Speicher, assistant librarian; J. W. O'Neil, school 
physician, and Mrs. Gertrude Adams, dormitory pre- 
ceptress. . . . Stout Institute, Sept. 27, played its first 
night football game under the new athletic lighting 
system presented by the Menomonie Lions club. A 
new football field was given the college by the 
Menomonie Citizens’ committee. 


GIVE NAME PENCILS 


2 For Economical Christmas Gifts 


Also for getting 
better class work 


Only 16¢ 
SET OF 3 PENCILS 
When You Buy 10 Sets or More 


Pupils’ names are printed in rich gilt 
on quality pencils. All have pre-war 
erasers with brass tips. A low-cost, use- 
ful giit. Order extra sets for pupils. 
Send money order or check with printed 
We pay postage. No 
Order now for quick 





list of names. 
C.O.D.’s_ please. 
delivery. 


Less Than 10 Sets Are 18¢ a Set 
IN ATTRACTIVE CHRISTMAS BOXES 


NATIONAL EMBOSSING CO. 


Dept. 79 
33 JEFFERSON ST., STAMFORD, CONN. 











Klaus Received Award: Roland A. Klaus, 
superintendent of schools of Edgerton, was presented 
the 1947 Edgerton Teacher Service Award at the 
senior class day exercises in June. The award is made 
through the Rock County Savings and Trust Com- 
pany by an Edgerton citizen who prefers his identity 
remain unknown. 





NECROLOGY 


George H. Lewis, 59, English instructor in Boys 
Technical High School in Milwaukee, passed away 
on September 30. He held degrees from Ripon Col- 
lege, Columbia, and Harvard, and had taught at 
Boys Technical High School for approximately 20 
years. 


Francis C. Krauskopf, 69, who retired as professor 
of chemistry at the University of Wisconsin July 1, 
died October 16 at his home in Madison. He had 
been ill for only a short time. Prof. Krauskopf was 
a graduate of the University of Indiana, Cornell 
University, and the University of Wisconsin. He 
was a member of the university faculty since 1903 
and has been professor of chemistry since 1929. In 
tribute to Prof. Krauskopf, Pres. E. B. Fred said: 
“Not only was Dr. Krauskopf an efficient and in- 
spiring teacher, but a man whose unfailing good 
humor made him friends throughout the university 
and city. In his death the university has lost a loyal 
servant and an eminent scholar, and the community 
has lost a valued citizen.” 


F. E. Jaastad, 61, passed away at his home in 
Milwaukee on September 16. He was a graduate of 
Stevens Point Normal School and then attended the 
University of Wisconsin. For 17 years he was teacher 
and administrator in Wisconsin schools. He served as 
principal at Sympco, Unity, and Greenwood and then 
principal of the Eau Claire County Normal until he 
joined Lyons and Carnahan, textbook publishers of 
Chicago. For 24 years Mr. Jaastad was a textbook 
salesman in Wisconsin. 


W. P. Boyle, 55, who has been superintendent of 
the Tomahawk Public Schools for 22 years, died 
suddenly on October 10 following an operation. He 
had attended the Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association at Eau Claire the day before his death. 


Annette Nelson, 86, a retired teacher, died at her 
home in Madison on October 10. She was gradu- 
ated from the University of Wisconsin in 1898 and 
taught in Madison, Stoughton, Milwaukee, Oconto, 
and also in the Dakotas and Iowa. 


George W. Baird, 53, principal of the Suring 
High School for the past 12 years, died at a Green 
Bay hospital on October 13 following a heart attack. 
Mr. Baird taught and served as principal in various 
schools of the state for 32 years. He was a graduate 
of Milwaukee STC and the University of Wisconsin. 
Besides his work in education he was active in com- 
munity affairs in Oconto County. 


Joseph F. Wojta, 78, emeritus professor of the 
University of Wisconsin agricultural extension divi- 
sion, died of a heart ailment and then toppled from 
a fishing boat as he was rowing to the shore of Lake 
Wingra in Madison on September 23. He had been 
a state leader of the county agricultural representa- 
tives since 1914 and was retired from university 
duty in June 1940. 
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Alexander T. Peterson, 39, a member of the fac- 
ulty at Central STC in Stevens Point, suffered a heart 
attack on September 26. He had taught in the Lin- 
coln County Normal School and in the Portage 
County Schools. 


George Koeppel, 86, teacher and principal in the 
Milwaukee Public Schools for 43 years until his re- 
tirement in 1931, died in Milwaukee on July 30. 





WEA HONOR ROLL 
To October 31 


Adams Co., Albany, Algoma, Almond, Altoona, Ar- 
cadia, Auburndale 

Baraboo, Barneveld, Bear Creek, Beaver Dam Voc. 
Sch., Beloit, Benton, Black River Falls, Blanch- 
ardville, Boscobel, Bowler, Boyceville, Brillion, 
Bruce, Burlington 

Cadott, Cambria, Cambridge, Cassville, Cedarburg, 
Clayton, Clear Lake, Clinton, Cobb, Colfax, Co- 
lumbia Co., Columbus, Cudahy 

Darlington, Delavan, Denmark, De Pere, Door-— 
Kewaunee Normal, Dorchester, Durand 

Edgerton, Elkhorn, Elmwood, Evansvilie 

Ft. Atkinson, Fountain City, Freedom 

Gillett, Goodman, Green Bay, Green Co., Greendale, 
Green Lake, Greenwood, Gresham 

Hartland, Hawkins, Highland, Holcombe, Horicon, 
Hortonville, Hudson 

Jefferson, Juda H. S., Juneau Co. Normal Sch. 

Kohler 

Lake Mills, Lancaster, Lena, Lime Ridge, Linden, 
Livingston, Lomira, Lone Rock 

Manitowoc, Marinette Co. Normal, Marion, Marke- 
san, Mauston, Mayville, Medford, Menasha, 
Menomonie, Milltown, Milton, Monroe, Mont- 
fort, Mukwonago 

Necedah, Neillsville, Nekoosa, New Auburn, New 
Diggings, New Richmond, Norris Fdn., North 
Fond du Lac, Norwalk 

Oconomowoc, Oneida Co., Ontario, Oostburg 

Pardeeville, Patch Grove H. S., Phillips, Platteville 
STC, Plymouth, Port Washington, Prairie du 
Chien 

Racine, Racine Voc. Sch., Rewey, Rhineiander, Rio, 
River Falls STC, Rock Co. 

Sauk Co., Seneca, Seymour, Sharon, Shawano, Shulls- 
burg, South Milw., South Wayne, Sparta, Sparta 
State Pub. Sch., Stevens Point STC, Stout Insti- 
tute, Sturgeon Bay, Sun Prairie, Suring 

Three Lakes, Tigerton U. F. H. S., Tomahawk, 
Trempealeau, Turtle Lake 

Union Grove 

Vernon Co. 

Wabeno, Waldo, Walworth Co., Walworth, Wash- 
burn, Waukesha, Waupun, Wausaukee, West 
Lima, Weyauwega, Weyerhauser, Wilmot, Wil- 
ton, Winter, Wis. Rapids, Wonewoc 





WISCONSIN NOOKS AND CORNERS 
A new book by Alonzo W. Pond 


USE IT IN THE CLASSROOM! 
SEND IT TO A FRIEND! 


Wisconsin scenery in 20 large pictures. 
$1.00 post paid. Order direct $1.00. 


Alonzo W. Pond, Janesville, Wisconsin 





Aas Anything Happened ? 


For the Headline Happenings and the Educational 
Spotlight sections of the Journal we would like to 
have many more interesting news items from local 
and sectional associations. To a great extent we have 
to rely upon the clipping service for news accounts 
which is not always complete and accurate. 

Has your association taken any significant action 
on educational issues, had meetings with other groups 
in the community, or sponsored programs for the 
benefit of the members of your association or of 
education? Has any other civic group in your com- 
munity promoted any project to give education a 
boost? Such items, if received at the WEA office 
shortly after the events have happened, make inter- 
esting and worthwhile news for other members of 
the association as well as provide a permanent record 
of educational progress. 

Perhaps the trite statement that ‘if a dog bites a 
man that is not news but if a man bites a dog that 
is news” is still a sound principle of news gather- 
ing. In other words, it is the action beyond the ordi- 
Mary routine of meeting, eating (sometimes), and 
adjourning which makes real news. Why not dele- 
gate to some member of your association the duty 
and responsibility to see that important items of 
interest reach the Journal ? 

Please send the news while it is new! 

We would also like to know of cases where teach- 
ers have discovered new devices to make teaching 
more effective or have been particularly successful in 
making school more interesting. We will appreciate 
any tips which may lead to securing more articles by 
teachers for the Journal. 














ex JUST MARTY — 
By Edith Berven Eckblad 


A new and different story—just in time 
for Christmas reading! Although not actu- 
ally a Christmas story, the plot, revolving 
about Marty’s over-fondness for peppermint 
sticks and her precarious situation in Candy- 
land, fits in so well with the spirit of che 
Season that we are offering it at this time. 

We have been told this is the type of 
story that teachers are looking for—and we 
Il feel certain your children through the third 
and fourth grades will love it! 

Cleverly illustrated by Newton Meyers, |f 
two color printing, and paper cover. 50¢ 
postpaid. 








The Band Box 
1648 Douglas Avenue 
Racine, Wis. 








Plesse* $4 M632 se copies of 
JUST MARTY. I enclése________-_____ in 
wha ce cash ___..-_check ______ money order. 
DURA ce Soe tehabalne at wee ed ie 
SARIN, octavo een pe oadie ae 
1) aaa Ss ka a ta a 
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Chips off the Funny Bone 


With You 





LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS 











A Bird of Rare Plumage 
Any girl can be gay, in a classy coupe, 
In a taxi all can be jolly, 
But the girl worth while 
Is the girl who can smile 
When you take her home on a uolley. 


Old Optimists 

Seventy-five-year-old: “When I die I'd like to do 
it in a car crash doing 80 miles an hour.” 

Eighty-five-year-old: “I’d like my finish in a 400 
m.p.h. plane.” 

Ninety-five-year-old: “I'd like to be shot by a 
jealous husband.” 


Good Reason 
Father: “Willie, were you quiet at school today?” 
Willie: “I'll say so! I went to sleep as soon as I 
got there, and the teacher said she’d punish anyone 
who woke me up.” 


A Regular Girl 
He: “I'd like to propose a little toast.” 
She: ‘Nothin’ doin’ kid; I want a regular meal.” 


No Hard Feelings 

The judge had just awarded a divorce to a wife 
who had charged non-support. 

“And,” he said to the husband, “I have decided to 
give your wife $50 a month.” 

“That's fine, judge,” the man replied, ‘‘and once in 
a while I'll try to slip her a few bucks myself.” 


They Never Give Up 

Two spinsters were discussing men. ‘Which would 
you desire most in a husband,” asked one. “Brains, 
wealth or appearance?” 

“Appearance,” snapped the other, ‘‘and the sooner 
the better.” 


Well Done 

Jean: “My father said he didn’t like women that 
drive from the back seat.”’ 

Gordon: “What did your mother say to that?” 

Jean: “She said back-seat drivers were no worse 
than men who cook from the dining room table.” 


A Head Start 

Two small boys at the Salvation Army dinner put 
their grimy hands side by side on the tablecloth. 

“Mine's dirtier than your’n!’’ exclaimed one, tri- 
umphantly. 

“Huh!” said the other disdainfully, ‘you're two 
years older’n me.” 


Horticultural 

Mrs. Newrich was fond of flowers and especially 
liked the salvia, but she was not very reliable in get- 
ting the names right. She was giving directions to 
her gardener: ‘‘On this side of the walk,’ she said, 
“IT want you to put out some salivas. Now what 
would you suggest for the other?” 

“Well, madam,” answered the gardener solemnly, 
“maybe it would be a good idea to put some spit 
toonias there.” 
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Cozy 

“I hear you sold your pig.” 

“Yep. Sold him this morning.” 

“What did you get for him?” 

“Eight dollars.” 

“What did it cost to raise him?” 
; -— three dollars for him and five more for the 
ced. 

“Didn't make much did you?” 

“Nope, but I had his company all fall.” 


Conspiracy 

It was a dark alley in one of the worst parts of 
the town. Three men were waiting. One of them 
pulled a slouch hat down over his eyes, and said, 
“D’ya see him?” 

Another took a quick peek around the corner. 
“Yes, here he comes!’’ he hissed. 

The man with the slouch hat picked up a short 
section of pipe. Another took a heavy wrench, and 
the third grabbed a smaller wrench that was none 
the less effective in close quarters. 

“All right, fellers, let’s go,’ one whispered. 

And thus, when the boss got around the corner, 
he found his three plumbers busily at work. 


Obeying Orders 

Traffic Cop: ‘Have you got a driver's license?” 

Speeder: “Sure. Got it right here in my pocket- 
book.” 

Cop: ‘‘That’s all right. If you’ve got it, I don't 
need to look at it. If you didn’t have one, I'd have 
to see it.” 





























You know, Dad, a child’s best friend 
is his dog. Unless, of course, you 
could let me take a dime for an ice 
cream cone. 
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THE CLASSROOM PROJECTOR YOU'VE DREAMED ABOUT IS HERE 









GALLAGHER 
FILM 
SERVICE 


Today’s Greatest Projector Value... 
...Priced at only $325.00. 


Everything you told us you wanted in a classroom projector 
is yours today in the NEW DeVry “BANTAM” 16mm 
sound-silent projector. COMPACTNESS: Case measures 
1034” wide, 14” long, 13” high...LIGHTNESS: Weighs 
less than 31 Ibs., complete. Pick-up (operating) weight, 252 

. Ibs. with door and speaker removed...EXTREME SIM- 
PLICITY: In design, mechanism and operation. Set-up, 
threading, operating and cleaning are easy, even for inexpe- 
rienced teacher or student... TOP QUALITY: Precision 
built from finest materials with all of DEVRy’s time-tested 
mechanical, audio and optical advantages retained, many 
refinements added .. . UNEXCELLED PERFORMANCE: 
Perfect blending of brilliant flickerless pictures with true- 
to-life sound... LOW PRICE: 35 years of portable motion 
picture equipment development and manufacture plus mass 
production economies have resulted in substantial savings 
that are passed on to you. 


Get the facts about these new DeVry “Bantams” and con- 
vince yourself that now as never before your best buy 
is DEVRY. 















ON ROM DeEVR 


do you get I6mm projectors designed ond built by the 
some craftsmen whose 35mm equipment is used to pro- 
duce the “perfect show” in the World's finer theaters 







” 


THEATER PROJECTOR 






Single Case “Bantam” with 
built-in 6” ALNICO 5 perma- 
nent magnet speaker, is readily 
detachable for placement at 
screen as desired. Complete, 
$325.00. 


Dual Case “Bantam” 
with pooleee and 
amplifier in one case 
weighing less than 
30 Ibs. 8” ALNICO 
5 permanent magnet 
speaker in separate 
matched case. Wght. 
13% Ib? 





Your new DeVry “Bantam” has adequate illumination (750- 
1000 Watt) for projecting brilliant pictures in auditoriums. 


GAwtLAGHER FILM SERVICE 
123 S. Washington St., Green Bay, Wis. 


Please give us full particulars on the new DeVry “Bantam” 





Individual > __ 
Address iliac 
a ____,4Zone___ State 


ies bi i i ee ed 


| 
| 
School 
| 
| 
1 





Only 5 Time Winner 
of Army-Navy ‘‘E 


Award for Motion Pic- 
ture Sound Equipment 
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Headline Happenings 








Wisconsin Education Ass’n 


November 1947 


Organized in 1853 





Pres. Fred Names U. W. 
Committee to Study U. 


Pres. Fred has announced his 
appointments of a committee of 
the faculty that will undertake the 
significant study of ‘“‘the univer- 
sity’s functions and policies” which 
was authorized by the regents and 
by the faculty. 

“The time has come’’, Pres. Fred 
explained, “for the university to 
take stock of itself. All over the 
country higher education is being 
accused of not knowing where it is 
going. In Wisconsin we want to 
be sure we know. We feel it is 
very important to have this study 
made, to have it made quickly, and 
to have it made public.” 

Dean Mark H. Ingraham of the 
college of letters and science will 
head the committee. The executive 
committee which wiil direct the 
study is composed of Dean Ingra- 
ham, chairman; Dean I. L.- Bald- 
win of the college of agriculture; 
Dean John Guy Fowlkes, schooi 
of education; Charles Bunn of the 
law school; Kurt Wendt, school 
of mechanical engineering; Pres. 
Fred; Director Kenneth Little of 
student personnel services; and Di- 
rector A. W. Peterson, business 
and finance. 


State Officials Study 
Rural Education Needs 








Four Wisconsin representatives 
attended a ten day national con- 
ference of chief state school offi- 
cers and their assistants at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, which began Oc- 
tober 27. The purpose of the con- 
ference was “to plan how to do 
what it is clear needs to be done 
in rural education.” 

Fred G. Bishop, R. S. Ihlen- 
feldt, and Harry E. Merritt of the 
State Department of Public In- 
struction were members of the 
Planning Committee which held 
sessions the first six days of the 
meeting. State Superintendent John 
Callahan was present the last four 
days together with state superin- 
tendents and commissioners from 
all the other states when final ac- 
tion was taken on the recommenda- 
tions of the Planning Committee. 

The Conference was sponsored 
by the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers and was made 
possible by the grant of funds 
from the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion. 





Gov. Rennebohm Appoints Five Lay 
Members to Education Commission 





County Superintendents 
Urge Federal Aid Now 





The county superintendents of 
the United States at their Inuiin- 
apolis convention, September 14, 
issued a call to action for all 
county superintendents and ai! 
other educational leaders to in- 
form their congressmen and _ sen- 
ators of the crucial needs of rural 
education. They point out that 
millions of rural children are de- 
nied adequate educational oppor- 
tunity because of the exodus of 
teachers from rural schoolrooms to 
the metropolitan centers where sal- 
aries are more nearly commensu- 
rate with the cost of living. 

“Although some states have 
made commendable efforts to ap- 
propriate additional funds to sup- 
port their schools, the need has 
not been met in most rural sections 
of the nation,” continues the state- 
ment issued by the superintendents. 
“There is no possibility of allevi- 
ating what is now a severe crisis in 
farm and village schools without 
the participation of the federal 
government in the financial sup- 
port of education.” 

The county superintendents “urge 
the Congress of the United States 
to provide federal aid to public 
schools without federal control of 
the educational program at the 
earliest possible moment in the 
coming session of the 80th Con- 
gress. We support unreservedly 
S. 472 in the Senate and HR. 
2953 in the House.” 


Federal Aid Proposals 
Make Some Progress 





Federal Aid to Education bills 
have been receiving more favor- 
able treatment by the present Con- 
gress according to a report from 
the Educational Press Association. 
The House subcommittee on edu- 
cation, concluding a 17-day hearing 
on the McCowen Federal Aid bill, 
approved it by a vote of six to two, 
and placed it on the calendar of 
the full Committee on Education 
and Labor. The Senate Committee 
of Labor and Public Welfare ap- 
proved the Taft Bill by a vote of 
nine to three. 
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On October 15 Gov. Oscar Ren- 
nebohm announced the appoint- 
ment of the five lay members to 
the education commission created 
by the 1947 legislature to study 
Wisconsin’s educational system and 
recommend school legisiation. They 
will serve with the four legislators 
in making the two year study. The 


i 'egislature specified that the five 


lay members of the commission 
could not be professional edu- 
cators. 

Those named by the governor 
were: 

Margaret Conway, Milwaukee, 
former Milwaukee teacher and 
school board member and former 
president of the College Women’s 
Club. 

N. E. Masterson, Stevens Point, 
board of education president and 
former president of the Wisconsin 
School Boards Association. 

Ruth Jeffris, Janesville, former 
member of the school board there 
and a member of the state com- 
mittee which studica proposed 
changes in county government dur- 
ing the last legislative interim. 

Earl M. Hale, Eau Claire, presi- 
dent of the E. M. Hale Co. and of 
the Hale—Haas Corp. 

Milo K. Swanton, Madison, sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Council 
of Agriculture. 


Legislative Members 

Legislative members of the com- 
mittee appointed during the recent 
session were Senators Porter (Rep., 
Bloomington) and Laird (Rep., 
Marshfield) and  Assemblymen 
W. W. Clark (Rep., Vespter). Mr. 
Heimick (Rep., Milwaukee) was 
appointed to the commission but 
has resigned to become a member 
of the legislative council which 
has named him as its ex-officio 
member of the committee. 

The legislature has appropri- 
ated $25,000 for necessary ex- 
penses of the commission. The 
commission shall report its find- 
ings, recommendations, and pro- 
posed bills to the Governor not 
later than November 1, 1948, and 
the Governor shall submit the 
same to the legislature not later 
than January 15, 1949. The com- 
mission shall cease to exist on 
April 1, 1949. 
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Sectional Associations 
Elect Officers for 1948 


At the annual sectional educa- 
tional association conventions held 
during the early part of October, 
officers were chosen to head the 
activities for the following year. 
Nora LeRoux, supervising teacher 
of Wood Couaty, becomes conven- 
tion chairman for 1948 to succeed 
Norman Knutzen of Central STC. 
The three members who remain on 
the executive committee and be- 
come chairman of the convention 
during the three following years 
are: Charles B. Walden, Merrill; 
Hazel Grady, Mosinee; and E. J. 
Stenzel, Stevens Point. As the fifth 
member of the committee who will 
be the general chairman in 1952 
the members chose Morgan Poul- 
lette of Antigo. Ira C. Painter of 
Wausau will continue as secretary- 
treasurer of the group. 

Maurice Hennessy, Central High 
School instructor at Superior, was 
elected president of the Lake Su- 
perior Education Association to 
succeed LeRoy Jacobsen of Supe- 
rior. Other officers are Marie Ken- 
nedy, Shell Lake, superintendent of 
schools of Washburn County, vice 
president; Kate Bartley, instructor 
in the Vocational School,  secre- 
tary; and John Bergstrom, instruc- 
tor at the Pattison School, re- 
elected treasurer. 

Chosen on the board of directors 
for a three-year term were Agnes 
Kirk, instructor at Superior STC; 
and Margaret Spielmacher, Central 
High School teacher. Maurice 
Brown, principal of the Ericsson 
School, was elected to fill the un- 
expired term of Donald Diehn, 
resigned. 


MacLachlan to Be President 

In line with the policy of the 
Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, F. G. MacLachlan, 
superintendent at Park Falls, will 
become president for the ensuing 
year. R. N. Haimstad, Black River 
Falls, will be first vice president, 
and N. P. Cupery, Medford, will 
be advanced to second vice presi- 
dent. Grace Walsh of Eau Claire 
STC and Ralph Jolliffe of New 
Richmond became fourth and fifth 
members of the board. 

Clarence Thorson, Blanchard- 
ville, was elected president of the 
Southwestern WEA at 
ciation’s annual meeting in Platte- 
ville. He succeeded Wm. C. Kahl 
of Lancaster. Susan Stuessy of 
Platteville was elected vice presi- 
dent, and A. J. Kriewald also of 
Platteville was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Robert Cory 
North 


Maurice Hennessy 
Lake Superior 


Nina Dano 
Western 





Nora LeRoux 


Central 


Clarence Thorson 
Southwestern 





F. G. MacLachlan 


Northwestern 





Robert Cory, head of the Com- 
mercial Department of the Ash- 
land High School, was elected 
president of the North Wisconsin 
Education Association at its an- 
nual convention October 10, to 
succeed Harold Matthias. Arthur 
Besse, principal of Glidden High 
School, was named vice president. 
Verna Johnson of Ashland was 
elected secretary, and Victor Forte 
of Hurley was chosen treasurer. 
John Howell of Washburn was 
elected to the executive committee. 

Under the plan in operation by 
the Western Wisconsin Education 
Association Nina Dano, Tomah 
grade school teacher, automatically 
became president at the closing 
session of the annual convention 
at La Crosse October 10. She suc- 
ceeds Earl Knutson of Westby. 
Other directors of the organization 
are Rexsford S. Mitchell, president 
of La Crosse STC, who will be- 
come president in 1949; Walter L. 
Ranis, Logan High School, presi- 
dent in 1950. Donald E. Field is 
secretary of the association. 


| Wyoming Legislators 


the asso- | 


Get “A” For Attitude 


Wyoming legislators found re- 
port cards at their desks the night 
this year’s session closed. All were 
given “A” for attitude and accom- 
plishment and “'F” for deportment 





“Oscars” to Be Given 
For Audio-Visual Aids 


John E. Dugan, president De- 
partment of Secondary Teachers of 
the NEA, has announced that the 
Department will present Audio- 
Visual Awards at the end of the 
academic year 1947-48 to schools 
and colleges doing outstanding 
work in audio-visual education. 

“Pilot” schools in a series of 
states from coast to coast are be- 
ing selected to compete for the 
awards. To qualify, schools and 
colleges must have a majority of 
teachers at all grade levels mak- 
ing curricular use of audio-visual 
materials of various types. After 
the year 1947-48, institutions re- 
ceiving awards will serve as dem- 
onstration centers for the ad- 
vancement of audio-visual methods 
in teaching. 

In addition to receiving ‘“‘glory" 
in the form of “oscars,” winning 
schools will be eligible for awards 
of new equipment and materials, 
including projectors, screens, films, 
ete. 





by the Wyoming Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Grades were assigned on _ the 
basis of oral expression, attentive- 


ness, general accomplishment of 
school objectives, promptness in 
completion of assignments, and 
cooperation. 
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Evaluation Committee Recommends Films 


More than 250 elementary teach- 
ers composed the cooperative film 
evaluation committee which has 
appraised hundreds of educational 
films. The committee was super- 
vised by the visual education sec- 
tion of the Wisconsin Elementary 
Principals’ Association under the 
direction of Ella C. Clark, princi- 
pal of the Atwater School, Shore- 
wood, in cooperation with the bu- 
reau of visual instruction. Others 
on the steering committee were 
Peter Stormouth, Fox Point; Frank 
Van Alstyn, Whitefish Bay; Mar- 
garet T. Hempel, Milwaukee STC; 
Erna Mueller, Milwaukee; and 
Fred S. Schnell, Sheboygan. Gladys 
Halvorson, supervising teacher in 
Fond du Lac county, aided in: the 
editorial compilation. 


Selections Made 

The committee selected 34 sound 
films for use in the primary grades, 
86 for the intermediate grades, and 
64 for the junior high school. All 
the films studied are from the 
library of the bureau of visual in- 
struction of the University of Wis- 
consin and are obtainable by 
schools on the loan plan. The selec- 
tions of the committee represent 
the most effective teaching films 
to supplement classroom lessons. 


Film Use Stressed 

The sound film can greatly aid 
the elementary teacher in enrich- 
ing the pupil’s learning, according 
to W. A. Wittich, director of the 
visual instruction bureau, who 
termed it “the greatest tool of 
learning since the invention of the 
textbook.” 

“With the teacher as a guide,” 
he reported, ‘‘the sound film can 
take the class to the Alps of Switz- 
erland, the compounds of China, 
the industrial life of the busy city, 
or the agricultural pursuits of the 
farm. Thus, mysteries or distorted 
ideas about unfamiliar places be- 
come true and claritied concepts. 
The sound film can overcome the 
barriers of time ad _ distance. 
Through visual materials, the voy- 


ages of Columbus, the American | 


revolution, the westward expansion 
of the United States, and count- 
less historical events become real- 
istic experiences in the lives of 


children. In the modern educa- 
tional film we have not only 
authentic pictures but also an 


authoritative explanation of them. 
All in all, the film has become a 
boon to conscientious but busy 
teachers.” 


A bulletin presenting the film 





evaluation is being mailed to all 
interested schools in Wisconsin, 
and will be sent to other persons 
who apply to the bureau at 1312 
West Johnson street, Madison 6. 


Michigan Sets ‘52 Goals 








The Michigan Education Asso- 
ciation has set 14 specilic goals in 
legislation and professional stand- 
ards categories which the associa- 
tion expects to reach by Octo- 
ber 1952, the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the educationai organiza- 
tion. Also drafted is a program of 
public relations defining individual 
and group responsibilities for the 
accomplishment of these goals. 


Wis. Historical Society 
Issues 1948 Calendar 


The Wisconsin Calendar, Cen- 
tennial Edition—1948 is the cal- 
endar and date-book published for 
the first time this year by the 
State Historical Society of Wis- 
| consin. It was placed on sale in 
| the stores early in November as a 
| part of the Society’s new publica- 
| tion program. 





| The calendar is in book form, 
|6 x 8 inches in size, and features 
| 56 historic and scenic photographs 
| of Wisconsin. In addition to the 
space for noting engagements, im- 
portant state dates and historically 
important national dates give the 
book a distinctly historical flavor. 
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it's not news that the cost of food, clothing 
and shelter have risen enormously. Your “liv- 
ing” dollar buys only a small portion of what 


it did a few years ago. 


It is doubly important that you protect that 
“living” dollar from loss through accident or 
illness. Your Group Insurance as endorsed by 
the Wisconsin Education Association will help 
you to protect that “living” dollar. It is your 
best buy today. Don't fail to renew this all 
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Wisconsin Schools Get Air Force Equipment 


Representing the Federal Com- 
modities Committee sponsored by 
the WEA, R. L. Liebenberg, as- 
sistant principal of Central High 
School, Madison, contracted for 
nine carloads of electronic equip- 
ment from the War Assets Admin- 
istration in Cincinnati on Octo- 
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Uncle Sam Expects Return 


At the close of the sale, Col. 
William H. Phillips, who com- 
mands the Air Force Depot, made 
it clear that Uncle Sam expects to 
reap a return on the bargain of- 
fered the schools. In commenting 
on the sales to the schools he re- 


R. L. Liebenberg (seated) contracts for surplus 
equipment for schools. 





ber 28. On that date representa- 
tives from 30 eastern and Missis- 
sippi valley states purchased 200 
carloads of equipment for educa- 
tional institutions which it is esti- 
mated cost the government $24 
million. The equipment was turned 
over to school buyers at $90 a car- 
load. 

Equipment included aircraft radio 
transmitters and receivers, radar 
sets, telegraph and telephone units, 
and thousands of parts used in 
these and other electrical and elec- 
tronic devices. Most ot the radar 
equipment is considered obsolete. 
The radio sets receive and transmit 
only in very high frequencies, well 
beyond commercial and amateur 
wave bands. 





marked ‘Radar, unknown _ before 
the war, became one of the most 
important factors in air and naval 
warfare. Today the defense of our 
country rests in large part on elec- 
tronics devices to warn us against 
attacks by guided missiles. The 
field of electronics offers unlimited 
opportunities not only in military 
use but also in commercial avia- 
tion and the merchant marine. The 
training our schools will be able to 
give with this equipment will pro- 
vide technicians well grounded in 
the fundamentals of electronics.” 





When contacting representa- 
tives of our advertisers, please 
mention the Journal, It’s a boost 
for your publication. 





4 Christmas Gift Suggestion 


One of our large Meadow Ruh Christmas cartons of freshly 
cut evergreen boughs, ground pines, cones, and cone sprays. 
A “hit” with every teacher who received one last year. 

$2.50 postpaid to third zone (Chicago area). Add 25¢ 
beyond that or if you wish a choice two-foot table tree 
included. A service for teachers by retired teachers. 

MR. and MRS. S. D. FELL, Meadow Ruh Shop 
CLEARWATER LAKE, WISCONSIN 
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NEA Commission to Work 
For Higher Standards 


Improvement of the quality of 
teaching, the raising of professional 
standards, and the promotion of 
the $2400 to $6000 salary standard 
for qualified teachers are among 
the topics to be discussed in a 
series of regional conterences an- 
nounced by the NEA Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards. 

Other problems to be considered 
include raising of certification 
standards, plans for eliminating 
emergency certification, reciprocity 
between state and regional agen- 
cies in preparation and _ certifica- 
tion of teachers, supply and de- 
mand with particular emphasis on 
elementary teacher shortage, and 
cooperation in building — profes- 
sional consciousness and strength- 
ening professional organizations. 

Conference participants will be 
top-level officials and leaders of 
state departments oi education, 
state education associations, state 
commissions on teacher education 
and professional standards, teacher- 
education institutions, and regional 
accrediting associations. 


Conference in Minneapolis 

The conference for this area 
will be held at Minneapolis, De- 
cember 17-18. Dean W. E. Peik, 
School of Education, University of 
Minnesota, is chairman of the 
Commission. Dorothy McCuskey, 
former Curriculum Coordinator of 
the State Department and now as- 
sociate professor of education, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, is a 
member of the Commission. 

The regional conferences will 
serve as a follow-up to the Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. (1946) and Ox- 
ford, Ohio (1947) conferences in- 
tended to further the program of 
the Commission for raising the 
professional status of teaching. The 
conferences will emphasize and 
plan definite action for each state 
and region. 





“First-Citizen” Medal 
Awarded to Educator 


W. P. King, executive secretary 
of the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation, was given the Sullivan 
Medallion by the University of 
Kentucky which annually ‘“‘desig- 
nates the first citizen of Kentucky 
and indicates, in their judgment, 
that he has rendered the best serv- 
ice to the state as a whole.” Mr. 
King is the first educator to re- 
ceive this ‘‘first-citizen’’ medal. 
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Jr. Historical Society 
Chapters Established 


During the school year of 1946- 
47 six Junior Chapters of the 
State Historical Society of Wiscon- 
sin were established in Wisconsin 
high schools. The first one was or- 
ganized by Karen Falk, history 
teacher at Wisconsin High School. 
Others granted charters include the 
Winneconne High School under 
the leadership of Gordon Leisti- 
kow, principal, and Mrs. Gladys 
Johnson, social studies teacher; at 
Brillion under Gladys Schwalbach; 
at Black Earth under Mrs. Ralph 
Turk; at New Diggins under Mrs. 
Fremont Carter; and at Appleton 
under Laura Gordon. 

The plan was first presented at 
the annual meeting of the society 
in August, 1946, by Clifford Lord, 
director of the State Historical So- 
ciety, according to announcement 
issued by Mary Tuohy Ryan, su- 
pervisor of school services of the 
Society. Since then the plan has 
been the subject of several confer- 
ences and has received the endorse- 
ment of leading educators. 


Objectives of Program 

The State Historical Society has 
prepared a four page mimeo- 
graphed brochure on the Junior 
Program which will be sent on re- 
quest. It answers questions like 
the following: What is the aim of 
the program?; What do we mean 
by .history?; What are the special 
advantages in utilizing local mate- 
rials?; How will the program get 
under way?; What else will the 
Junior Chapter receive?; What are 
the other features of the program ?, 
Why launch this program now? 

Since 1948 is the Centennial 
Celebration the State Historical So- 
ciety urges teachers to help boys 
and girls know more about Wis- 
consin history, geography, and citi- 
zenship by organizing a Junior 
Chapter. 





Kansas Supreme Court 
Halts Reorganization 





The Kansas Supreme Court in 
June ruled that the school reor- 
ganization acts of 1945 and 1947 
unconstitutional. During the two- 
year period eight counties had been 
completely reorganized; 14 over 90 
percent; 9 over 75 percent; and 
19 over 50 percent. Only six out 
of the 105 counties had failed to 
move forward. The net reduction 
of school districts was 2687 or 
33.12 percent. 

According to C. O. Wright, ex- 
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ecutive secretary of the Kansas 
Education Association, the Su- 
preme Court took the wind out of 
the sails of the opponents of re- 
organization. When the bill was 
before the legislature the opponents 
contended that the legislature did 
not have the constitutional right 
to authorize reorganization of the 
school districts. To the dismay of 
the critics the court held that re- 
organization was a tesponsibility 
of the legislature which could not 
be delegated to local bodies short 
of definitely prescribed standards. 
When the 1949 legislature con- 
venes it will have the task of pre- 
scribing standards so that reor- 
ganization can proceed. 





Former President Birge 
In His 72nd Year at U.W. 





Dr. Edward Asahel Birge, presi- 
dent emeritus of the University of 
Wisconsin, is now, during 1947, in 
his 72nd year of continuous service 
to the state of Wisconsin and its 
university. 

For it was on Jan. 5, 1875, that 
Dr. Birge came to the University 
of Wisconsin, at the age of 24, as 
an instructor in natural history. 
Now 96 years of age, Dr. Birge is 
considered ‘‘the grand old man” of 
Wisconsin's and America’s scien- 
tists-scholars-educators. 


Still Works 

Dr. Birge spends part of each 
day, even though he technically re- 
tired 22 years ago in 1925, at work 
in his office in the Biology Build- 
ing on the Wisconsin campus. He 
learned to operate a typewriter as 
he approached his 90th birthday 
six years ago, and began to do 
much of his own typing. During 
the past year he has been work- 
ing on a volume on the physical, 
chemical, and biological conditions 
of Wisconsin’s lake waters, a field 
in which he has specialized since 
retiring as president of the univer- 
sity in 1925. 


| versity since Sept. 1, 








The Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers Association adopted reso- 
lutions at their annual convention 
at Eau Claire, October 9-10, ap- 
proving the work of the WEA and 
urging an adequate sciiool aid law. 
The Association commended the 
WEA and the State Department of 
Public Instruction for promoting 
the cooperative educational pro- 
gram which “has led to the im- 
provement of the curriculum for 
the public schools of Wisconsin.” 
That the classroom teacher can 
make a substantial contribution in 
curriculum building is the belief 
of the Association. 


Commended for Efforts 


The Retirement Committee of 
the WEA and all other groups and 
individuals were commended for 
their efforts in behalf of retiring 
teachers of Wisconsin. The Asso- 
ciation further urged the WEA to 
make a continued and strenuous 
effort to increase the benefits ac- 
cruing to the retiring teachers com- 
parable to the benefits granted to 
other government and municipal 
employees. 


Dr. Birge was born in Troy, 
N. Y., Sept. 7, 1851. He received 
his B.A. degree from Williams col- 
lege in 1873 and his M.A. in 1876, 
and obtained his doctor of philos- 
ophy degree from Harvard in 
1878. He studied in Leipzig, Ger- 
many, in 1880-81. 


Started in 1875 

In 1875 he became an instructor 
in natural history at Wisconsin, 
professor of zoology from 1897- 
1911, dean of the Coliege of Let- 
ters and Science, 1891-1918, acting 
president of the university, 1900- 
1903, and president of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 1918-1925, be- 
ing president emeritus of the uni- 
1925. 
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Public Relations Committee Holds Institute 


The WEA Public Relations 
Committee sponsored a _ one-day 
Public Relations Institute at La 
Crosse STC on October 18. Presi- 
dents of local associations, admin- 
istrators, chairmen of public rela- 
tions committees and other teach- 
ers interested attended the con- 
ference. 

For the opening session a panel 
of six non-teachers took a look at 
the teachers and the schools as 
they discussed the topic: “As 
Others See Us’. The panel was 
followed by addresses presented 
by LeRoy Peterson, director of re- 
search of the WEA, and Otis 
Crosby of Detroit, president of the 
School Public Relations Associa- 
tion. 

The afternoon period was de- 
voted to group discussions each 
centering on the topic: ““What Can 
We Do in Our Community to Im- 
made from each discussion group 
summarizing the recommendations 
to improve the relationships be- 
tween school and community. The 
Public Relations Comiiittee of the 
WEA conducted a sectional pro- 
gram at the convention to evaluate 
the project in order to determine 
the advisability of conducting 
similar programs locally through- 
out the state. 





“Our American Heritage” 
Prepared by Digest 


At the request of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Teachers of the 
NEA, the Reader’s Digest has pre- 
pared for the American Heritage 
program a series of six authorita- 
tive Teach-O-Filmstrips illuminat- 
ing the origin and growth of free 
institutions in this country. The 
series represents the Digest’s con- 
tribution to the far-reaching Ameri- 
can Heritage Program, now being 
spearheaded by the nationwide 
tour of the Freedom Train. 

The new filmstrips span the de- 
velopment of civil liberties, from 
the period of the Magna Charta, 
through the struggles of our early 
Republic, the creation of the great 
documents guaranteeing this na- 
tion’s basic liberties, the contribu- 
tions of our great ihinkers and 
statesmen, up to present day Amer- 
ican democracy and the world-wide 
challenges to continuance and fur- 
ther growth of human freedom. 

The filmstrips are for use in 
junior and senior high school Eng- 
lish and Social Studies classes and 
in assemblies. The series will also 
be shown in Freedom Train cere- 
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monies in 304 cities and towns 
throughout all 48 states. 

Accompanying the series is an 
illustrated 40-page Teaching Guide 
that reproduces in sequence each 
frame in each strip. The series may 
be ordered from local audio-visual 
distributors or from the Educa- 
tional Department of ‘The Reader's 
Digest. 


D. A. R. to Send Senior 
Citizen to Washington 





According to a recent announce- 
ment by Mrs. Beulah L. Meyer, 
state chairman of the D. A. R. 
Good Citizenship committee, the 
Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution will resume its custom of 
sending ‘The Good Citizen’ of 
Wisconsin on a four day Pilgrim- 
age to Washington. For the past 
few years because of travel re- 
strictions the organization has 
given a bond in place of the an- 
nual trip to the national capital. 

Before February 22 in every 
senior high school of the state the 
outstanding senior gitl who best 
exemplifies the Good Citizen will 
be chosen for the honor and privi- 
lege of representing her school. 
The senior students will select 
three girl members of their class 
on the basis of dependability, serv- 
ice, leadership, and _ patriotism. 
From the three the faculty will 
select the one to be the Good Citi- 
zen of her school. 

The name of the girl selected in 
each school shall be mailed to Su- 
perintendent John Callahan by 
February 22. From these entries 
one individual will be selected by 
lot at the State D. A. R. Confer- 
ence. The girl thus chosen will 
win a four day trip to Washing- 
ton, and all other girls will be 
presented with certificates. 





Race Relations Subject 
For Research Study 


Fundamental research in race re- 
lations and minority programs will 
be undertaken under a_ five-year 
program at the University of Chi- 
cago which has recently been given 
a $150,000 grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation and Rockefeller 
Foundations for that purpose. 

Pilot projects will be set up in 
various communities based on the- 
ories formulated under this pro- 
gram. A set of manuals will be 
published for affecting the prac- 
tice of public officials and private 
groups. Louis Wirth, professor of 
sociology, will direct the study. 








Graham, Madison Voc. 
Director, Dies October 7 





Alexander R. Graham, 64, di- 
rector of the Madison Vocational 
and Adult Education School, died 
at Madison hospital after a brief 
illness with a heart ailment. A na- 
tive of Ireland he was brought to 
this country by his parents where 
they lived on a farm near White- 
water. He attended Whitewater 
Normal School, the University of 
Wisconsin, and Stout Institute. He 
received his degree in industrial 
education at Stout. 

Mr. Graham became the first di- 
rector of the Racine Vocational 
School in 1911. He neld that post 
for seven years and then became 
supervisor in the State Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education at 
Madison. After engaging in in- 
dustrial training for the War de- 
partment at Philadelphia during 
World War I, he returned to his 
position with the State Board and 
in 1925 took over his duties with 
the Madison school. 

He has been lecturer in indus- 
trial education at the University 
of Wisconsin, has served as presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Vocational 
School Directors Association, and 
has been a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the American 
Vocational Association. During the 
past year he has been a member 
of the Welfare Committee of the 
WEA. 





Marinette Co. Normal 
Has Broadcast Program 





T. K. Hocking, principal of the 
Marinette County Normal, has an- 
nounced that the Normal School is 
spensoring the Marinette County 
School of the Air over WMAM, 
Marinette, this year. Betty De- 
Chambeau, instructor of music in 
the County Normal, and county 
supervisor of music, bioadcasts a 
program each Monday for the 
lower grades, each Wednesday for 
the upper grades, and each Friday 
a musi¢ appreciation program for 
all grades. On Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days, an academic program is pre- 


sented. In honor of Wisconsin's 
Centennial Year, a unit is now 
being broadcast on Wisconsin. 


The script is written by Mrs. Hazel 
W. Hocking and the sociology 
class of the County Normal, and 
presented by the student teachers. 

Favorable comments have been 
received from as far south as Fond 
du Lac, west to Wausau, north to 
Iron Mountain, Michigan, and east 
to Door—Kewaunee County. 
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Columbia Co. Teachers 
Hear Mary Titus, Oct. 16 


Members of Columbia County 
Teachers Association heard Mary 
Titus, past president of the Dept. 
of Classroom Teachers, in a stir- 
ring appeal for prof -ssional im- 
provement and professional affilia- 
tion in Portage on the evening of 
October 16. 

Immediately after dinner, the 
business session disposed of mat- 
ters expeditiously and on a high 
professional level. Among items 
were steps to affiliate with the 
NEA and part payments of dele- 
gates’ expenses to WEA and NEA. 

Music was furnished by the 
Kiwanis quartet of Coiumbus, two 
teachers and two citizens. Their 
renditions included some _ side- 
splitting parodies on modern edu- 
cation. We have no authorization 
to act as agents but they will give 
any meeting that certain something. 
Other informal features provided 
a well-balanced program of serious 
business and fun. 

President Elizabeth Kelley of 
Portage presided at this outstand- 
ing meeting. New officers elected 
are: C. G. Hugill, Lodi, president; 
Dorothy Balliet, Portage,  vice- 
president; Lorane Raup, Portage, 
secretary; and Helen Thomas, Poy- 
nette, treasurer. 





Better School Health 
Is Object of Program 


To give teachers something prac- 
tical and definite as a means to im- 
prove the health of the school com- 
munity the Wisconsin Cooperative 
School Health Program has pub- 
lished a series of bulletins known 
as Guides to Better Health. These 
publications represent the recom- 
mendations of the committees, 
sponsored by the Wisconsin Co- 
operative Educational Planning 
Program, which have studied the 
factors contributing to better health 
of school children. 


Road to School Health, School 
Health and Ventilation, School 
Lighting, School Water Supply, 


Dental Health, and Surfacing and 
Maintenance of School Floors, 
Stairs, Walls, and Ceilings are the 
titles. Each bulletin is attractively 
illustrated with special drawings 


and pictures which adds materially | 
to the ease of understanding the | 


printed page as well as to make 
the content more interesting. 
Teachers and administrators who 
are interested in improving the 
health of the children under their 
care will find in these bulletins 
the latest practices for better health. 
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They have been prepared by the 
Wisconsin Cooperative School 
Health Program under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Warren H. South- 
worth, Health Coordinator, and 
have been financed by the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction and 
the Wisconsin Board of Health. 





Federal anes Rules 
In Favor of Workbooks 


As the result of court action 
initiated by the McCormick—Math- 
ers Publishing Co. of Wichita, 


Kansas, against Postinaster Gen- 
eral Robert E. Hannegan of the 
United States school workboo':s 


may be sent at the regular book- 
rate. 

An act of Congress established 
postal rates which inciuded a spe- 
cial rate for books. The Post Of- 
fice Department ruled that work- 
books since they were not ‘‘perma- 
nent” could not be sent at the 
lower bookrate. 


McCormick—Mathers Start Action 

In July, 1944, C. E. Holgerson, 
vice president of McCormick— 
Mathers Publishing Co. entered 
suit in Federal Court maintaining 
that the Postal Depatiment’s rul- 
ing was unfair and arbitrary. The 
lower courts decision was in favor 
of the Postal Department but on 
appeal to the U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals a permanent injunction was 
issued against the Postal Depart- 
ment. 

The Court in its findings stated 
that, “The present position of the 
Department, namely, that the pub- 
lications are not books because 
through the removal of pages in 
the daily exercises of the child in 
the school work, the books may be 
partially or gradually diminished 
until nothing is left and thereby 
cease to be ‘permanent’, seems to 
us to be clearly an afterthought, 
to be wholly opposed to the clear 
intent of congress and to set up 
an additional requirement beyond 
anything imposed by the Act.”’ 


U. W. Inaugurates Major 
Course in Recreation 


A new four-year major course 
of studies in “comraunity leader- 
ship in recreation’ was offered at 
the University of Wisconsin this 
fall for the first time, according to 
an announcement from Pres. E. B. 
Fred. 

Recreation leadership training at 
the university was originally—re- 
quested by the Wisconsin Recrea- 
tion Council as a means of mect- 
ing the rapidly increasing needs 





Central STC Announces 
Fall Radio Programs 


The Radio Workshop of Cen- 
tral STC at Stevens Point began 
its fall broadcasting schedule on 
October 6, according to an an- 
nouncement by William C. Han- 
sen, president of the college. 

All programs are heard daily at 
3:15 except the Music Album on 
Friday is heard from 3:30 to 4:00 
P. M. over Station WLBL, 930 on 
your dial. 

The program schedule is as fol- 
lows: 

MoNbDaAy: Our College—A variety 
program—Student and Faculty 


personalities featured and col- 
lege news. 
TUESDAY; Our Book Corner— 


Tuesday brings an exciting trip 
into Storyland, where we meet 
boys and girls from all parts of 
the world. Grades 1-4. 

WEDNESDAY: The Radio Work- 
shop Player—The program of 
Weekly Dramatic Productions 
for young and old. 

TuHursDAY: College Round Table 
(H. S. and Adult Listening) 
“Campus Viewpoints’ —A week- 
ly quarter hour program of dis- 
cussions on current social, po- 
litical, and economic issues— 
local to international in scope— 


presented by students on the 
campus. 
Fripay: Music Album—Musical 


appreciation program by means 

of records. Them e— ‘Music 

Through the Years” for your 

listening pleasure. 

Gertie L. Hanson of Central 
STC is director of the programs 
and Daryl Fonstad of New Londoa 
is assistant director. Student Per- 
sonnel produce the programs. 





for professionally prepared leaders 
in municipal, industrial, and rural 
recreation; private agencies; youth 


centers; summer camps, and hos- 
pital and veteran’ rehabilitation 
programs. 


Community Leaders 

The general objective of the 
new program, as reported by the 
special committee to the faculty, 
is “not to produce, in the limited 
sense, playground or activity lead- 
ers, or merely to prepare students 
for rewarding personal participa- 
tion in leisure pursuits, though 
these may well be valuable results; 
rather it is to provide to the stat 
a leadership group intelligently 
concerned with the weil-being of 
people in their non-working time, 
and especially equipped to lead in 
the development of a satisfying, 
healthy community life.” 
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NOTES ON THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 








From Colony to World Power, A History of the 
United States, by William. A Hamm. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 1947. 854 p. $2.80. 


From Colony to World Power is a new and com- 
pletely revised edition of The American People. The 
chapter headings and subtitles reveal that the autho: 
is placing emphasis on the social, economic, and po- 
litical background and policies of this country which 
influence the lives of the people. For a high schooi 
student this text will provide abundance of material 
concisely presented which will give him a thorough 
understanding of the nation of which he is a part. 
Maps, charts, diagrams, pictures, and cartoons visual- 
ize the text and convey some of the romance, strug- 
gle, and adventure of the great periods of our his- 
tory. At the close of each chapter a coilection of 
new words and phrases and questions for a better 
understanding of the text are found. 


Neighbors Around the World, by Smith and Sor- 
enson. John C. Winston Co. Philadeiphia. 1947. 
309 p. List $2.16. 


Neighbors Around the World is a jouiney in geog- 
raphy for fourth graders. In story form and by means 
of an abundance of excellent photographs the pupil 
is introduced to the nature of the land, the peoples 
of the world, and the way in which they make their 
living. To know the circumstances under which our 
neighbors live will lead to the understanding of our 
differences and an appreciation of our own fortunate 
circumstances. 


Spiritual Values in the Elementary School, 26th 
Yearbook, NEA Department of Elementary Prin- 
cipals, Washington. 1947. $3.00. 


Elementary school practices which have been suc- 
cessful in building spiritual values through schoo! 
experiences in good living are described in the 26th 
year book, Spiritual Values in the Elementary School. 
It is a collection of the observations by many edu- 
cators throughout the country which throws light on 
the ways and means to teach spiritual values. 


Studying Children: Diagnostic and Remedial Pro- 
cedures in Teaching, by Theodore L. Torgerson, 
The Dryden Press, New York, 1947. List $2.75. 
Review written by Edward Krug, Former Curricu- 
lum Coordinator with the Department of Public 
Instruction and now Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation at Stanford University. 


Guidance workers, psychologists, and administrators 
agree that the classroom teacher is the kcy person 
in the school situation who can help children grow 
up successfully in our society. Often this agreement 
is accompanied by the statement that teachers need 
strengthening in the technical aspects of working 
with children as individuals. Many times therefore 
we raise the question, “What understandings and 
skills do teachers need in order better to help chil- 
dren and how can they get these understandings and 
skills?” 

Excellent answers to both questions are provided 
in Professor T. L. Torgerson’s recent book Studying 
Children. This clearly written volume suggests defi- 
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nitely the things teachers should know and be able 
to do and then provides concrete help to the teacher 
who wants to take some action along these lines. In 
it the classroom teacher will find help in doing the 
things which are essential in child study——conducting 
interviews, visiting homes, writing and interpreting 
anecdotal records, carrying on observational tech- 
niques, and making discriminating use of tests. These 
techniques are presented not as ends in themselves, 
but all in relation - the end of helping children 
grow up successfully. For this reason mucii emphasis 
is properly given to the case-study approach, which 
involves the use and interpretation of many kinds 
of evidence in relation to the needs of the individual 


child. 


Laidlaw Basic Readers, by Yoakam, Ilester, and 
Abney. Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago. 1947 


The Laidlaw Basic Readers, 1947 edition, include 
a new Readiness Book, new Pre-Primers, new Teach- 
ers’ Manuals, new Word Cards, Charms, and new 
Wordbooks. A plan of multiple-level instruction pro- 
vides for slow, average, and fast learners. The series 
places much emphasis on speech, phonetics, and 
phonics. The New Teacher's Manual emphasizes fully 
the method employed by the authors to teach read- 
ing. Teachers will find many original, refreshing, and 
practical techniques for the teaching of reading. 


Discovering Our World, Books 1 & 2, by Beau- 
champ, Williams, and Blough. Scott, Foresman 
& Co., Chicago. 1947. Book 1 for Grade 4, 224 p. 
List $148. Book 2 for Grade 5, 256 p. List $1.52. 


For middle-grade youngsters living 1n a world full 
of things to explore, the Basic Studies in Science 
Series now brings new editions of Discovering Our 
World, Books One and Two. These latest Discover 
ing Our World books are written directly to and 
for middle-grade boys and girls—in simple, cleat 
language. Pictures, all in four colors, are used for 
teaching, not merely to illustrate the text. Teachers 
familiar with the picture-method techniques devel- 
oped in Beauchamp’s primary-grade books will notice 
their further development here to meet middle-grad: 
science-learning problems. These books are organized 
into units covering broad aspects of the everyday 
environment—such as, How Do Animals and Plants 
Grow? What Makes Things Move? What Are 
Things Made Of? Within the units a problem 
method is used, stimulating children to use all chan- 
nels of learning—feeling, seeing, hearing, smelling, 
tasting, doing, as well as reading from the printed 
page. Truly the books are vehicles of discovery, help 
ing children to find their own answers to questions 
about the world in which they live. Since the Dvs- 
covering Our World books place particular emphasis 
on “doing” as a means of Jearning, easy-to-perform 
experiments are described and pictured in each unit 


Beyond the Seas, by Collette, Cross, and Stauffer. 
Ginn & Co., Boston. 1946. 567 p. $2.00. 


World War II has made millions of Americans 
the greatest body of globe-trotters of all time. Because 
of that and the advance of science our thinking has 
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ceased to be about a part of one hemisphere but of 
one world. The choicest human interest stories in 
Beyond the Seas are taken from many writers, from 
many lands, and from all time. This collection of 
stories for high school students will give them a 
cultural background and an understanding of the 
world in which we live. The book is well illustrated 
with many black and white pictures and a number 
of color pictures. 


Pictured Geographies, by Henry and Wiese. Albert 
Whitman & Co., Chicago. 1946. 75¢. 


This is the fourth series of pictured geographies 
about neighboring countries and island groups. It in- 
cludes stories about Australia, Bahama Islands, Ber- 
muda, British Honduras, Dominican Republic, 
Hawaii, New Zealand, and Virgin Islands. Facts 
about these land areas are told in an interesting, read- 
able style. Each book is illustrated with an abundance 
of drawings, many in color, depicting life and physi- 
cal features of the land. The story has been written 
by Marguerite Henry and the drawings have been 
made by Kurt Wiese. 


Workbooks in Arithmetic, by Clark, Smith, and 
Dewey. World Book Co. Yonkers 5, N. Y. Grades 
3 to 6. List 52¢ to 56¢. 


These new Workbooks in Arithmetic are a long 
step ahead of the busy-work type of workbook. In 
addition to drill in computations, here are drill in 
meanings, drill in problem-solving abilities, restate- 
ment of key rules and generalizations, systematic em- 
phasis on the relationship of number, and skillfully 
varied presentations to help the child see more 
clearly. These workbooks are designed for ease of 
learning. 


YOURS 
for the asking 





The Journal's advertisers have many attractive 
offerings for its readers. Look through them care- 
fully and decide what you can use to the best advan- 
tage. A coupon below permits you to order several 
items at one time. Time can always be saved by 
using the advertisers’ own coupons and sending the 
coupons directly to the advertisers. Any charge made 
must be paid when the order is placed. 


1b. “Be Proud of Your Hands’’ wall chart for use 
by Home Economics and Health and Hygiene 











USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 

307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items checked in 
the quantities indicated. 3¢ is enclosed for 
each item checked. 
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teachers of girls in junior and senior high 
schools. Shows highly magnified diagram of 
skin structure and graphically depicts the im- 
portance of well-kept hands—to heip avoid in- 
fection, etc. Individual leaflet for cach girl will 
be ready shortly for use with the chart. (Bristol- 
Myers Co.) 


10b. “Teachers Kit for a Study of Railroad Trans- 
portation” is made up of a Teacher’s Manual, a 
booklet entitled “The Stories Behind the Pic- 
tures’, and a set of fifty-six large pictures. 
(Association of American Railroads) 


11b. Catalog of Workbooks. (Follett Publishing 
Company ) 


12b. Information on new SVE correlated textbook- 
filmstrip program. List of filmstrips and books 
with which they have been correlated. Also, 
illustrated projector catalog. (Society for Visual 
Education, Inc.) 


17b. Brand new 8-foot wall display presentation of 
“America’s National Parks’ in natural full- 
color photographs. With the wall display come 
four lesson topics, including highlights of Na- 
tional Park history, anecdotes, curiosities, nat- 
ural wonders, and information on now to reach 
the Parks. One only to each teacher or class- 
room. (Greyhound Lines) 


18b. 96-page catalog illustrating and _ describing 
Worktext, workbooks, and other instructional 
aids available for all elementary and high school 
subjects. (The Steck Company) 

19b. 36-page catalog of art, kindergarten and pri- 
mary educational materials and equipment. New 
ideas to brighten and lighten classroom work. 
(Milton Bradley) 


20b. Entry blank for “‘America the Beautiful” crayon 
contest. Open to all school children in the first 
eight grades. Contest closes January 3, 1948. 
(Milton Bradley) 


21b. Two-page catalog of activity pins, showing 
twenty-two designs covering a wide range of 
school activities. (Commercial Award Pin 
Company ) 
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